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THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 20410 


March 7, 1973 


Dear HUD Challenge Readers: 


I am pleased to greet the readers of Challenge on the threshold of my 
service as Secretary of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. This is certain to be an exciting and enormously challenging 
year for those who work in the Department and those on the outside 
who work with us. 


In the weeks and months ahead, we will be making an exhaustive re- 
view of the programs for assisted housing. In the course of that re- 
view, we will welcome the views of all those who are familiar with 

Federal housing programs. We also hope to receive suggestions for 


new or improved housing programs to assist the needy. 


During the coming year, Congress will again consider President Nixon's 
proposals for community development revenue sharing. These proposals, 
which would vastly improve upon existing Federal assistance for com- 
munity betterment, have my wholehearted support. I am hopeful that 

in the coming year, State and local governments will begin to plan for 
the implementation of revenue sharing. 


To those interested in the betterment of our Nation's communities and 
the improvement of governmental assistance for those communities, 
this will be a challenging time indeed. 

Sincerely, 


x 


James T. Lynn 





@ 
Importance of 


Equal Opportunity 
in Housing 


By Secretary James T. Lynn 


April 11, 1973 marks a milestone in the Nation’s 
progress toward fairness and equal opportunity, the fifth 
anniversary of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. Title VIII of 
that law guarantees equal housing opportunities for all of 
our citizens. 

We are devoting this issue of HUD Challenge to 
commemorate this progressive forward step toward the 
goal of equal opportunity for all and to remind us all of 
the important progress being made in this critical area of 
human rights. 


Why Fair Housing Is Crucial 

President Nixon aptly summarized the central role 
housing plays in the quality of life of every American. As 
the President has said, 

“Of all the services, facilities and other amenities a 
community provides, few matter more to the indi- 
vidual and his family than the kind of housing he 
lives in—and the kind of neighborhood of which 
that housing is a part.” 

America is in the midst of the greatest housing 
production boom in its history. For the third year in a 
row, we expect to produce over two million units, plus 
another 5-600,000 mobile units. For the period 1971-73, 
we will have produced over six million units of standard 
housing and nearly one and one-half million mobile home 
units. This represents new housing for more than 20 
million American citizens. 

American families are clearly on the move. As fami- 
lies move into the new housing, they leave older housing. 
This in turn sets up a chain of successive moves. For the 
majority of our citizens, this represents a process of 
unprecedented improvement in their quality of life—in 
their homes and neighborhoods. 

But for some of our citizens, artificial barriers of 
prejudice and fear have too long obstructed a fair chance 
to move into better homes and neighborhoods. 

The very progress most Americans are making in 
improving the quality of their homes and neighborhoods 
makes even more unjust the plight of those who through 
discrimination are denied participation in this historic 
national housing achievement. 

Dedication to eliminate racial discrimination and pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all runs deep in the American 
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spirit. We have, as a country, backed up this dedication 
with strong laws to guarantee the rights of our citizens. 

Nevertheless, there is ample evidence that racial dis- 
crimination in housing is still a major problem and that 
vigilant and vigorous enforcement of our laws is needed. 
For example, census statistics show that racial concentra- 
tions in many of our communities are increasing. Where 
this has resulted from racial discrimination, rather than 
from free choices by members of all races, there is cause 
for alarm and action. 

In other articles in this issue we will detail the long, 
sustained effort to overcome housing discrimination. But I 
believe it is fair to say that no other Nation with 


comparable racial minorities has made as strong an effort 
to eradicate behavior patterns rooted deeply in individual 


attitudes and values. 


President Nixon’s Landmark 
Fair Housing Policy Statement 

On June 11, 1971 President Nixon issued a compre- 
hensive policy statement on equal housing opportunity. 
Because this policy statement spelled out in detail the 
policies of this Administration it is the Executive Branch’s 
basic charter in Fair Housing. 

The statement identified seven principles: 

1. Denial of equal housing opportunity to a person 
because of race is wrong, and will not be tolerated. 

2. Such denial will not be tolerated whether prac- 
ticed directly and overtly, or under cover of subterfuges, 
or indirectly through such practices as price and credit 
discrimination. 

3. To qualify for Federal assistance, the law requires 
a local housing or community development project to be 
part of a plan that expands the supply of low- and 
moderate-income housing in a racially nondiscriminatory 
way. 

4. In terms of site selection for a housing develop- 
ment, the Federal role is one of agreeing or not agreeing 
to provide Federal subsidies for projects proposed by 
local authorities or other developers. 

5. A municipality that does not want federally 
assisted housing should not have it imposed from 
Washington by bureaucratic fiat; this is not a proper 
Federal role. 





Equal opportunity in housing gives minorities the chance to experience the pride of homeownership. 


6. Local communities should be encouraged in their 
own voluntary efforts to make more housing more widely 


available, and 
tion. 

7. Putting an end to racial discrimination, and build- 
ing toward the goal of free and open communities, is a 
responsibility shared by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, by business and private institutions, by civic 
leaders, and by individual people everywhere. 

I fully endorse the philosophy, principles, and admin- 
istrative approach of the President’s statement and will do 
all in my power to see it fully implemented. 

Elsewhere in this issue we report on the eight-point 
action program HUD is carrying out with increasing 
effectiveness in applying these principles to the real-life 
situations of everyday life. 


to reduce the extent of racial concentra- 


Now Where Are We? 

One way of measuring our Nation’s progress toward 
the goal of equal opportunity in housing can be found in 
the area of public opinion. 


Photo by Joe Barcia 


A Harris public opinion survey released January 15, 
1973 indicated some very encouraging trends. The Harris 
survey reported that a basic shift of public opinion is 
underway in which whites are becoming more aware of 
discriminatory practices toward blacks, and blacks them- 
selves are seeing substantial gains taking place in reducing 
discrimination. 

Mr. Harris said, “If these shifts in attitudes con- 
tinue—with blacks feeling less discriminated against and 
whites becoming more conscious of discrimination—then 
the condition might be ripe for some real progress in race 
relations. ...” 

These findings, which are buttressed by many other 
public opinion surveys in recent years, are significant. 
They indicate a basic shift in American public opinion on 
an issue that has been difficult and divisive throughout 
the world—racial and cultural antagonisms. 

The key reality we must face in carrying forward our 
equal opportunity programs and policies is the need to 
win the battle of public opinion and individual attitude 
and behavior. 
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Summary of the Federal Fair Housing Law, 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 


Statement of National Purpose 


“It is the policy of the United States to 
provide, within Constitutional limitations, for fair 
housing throughout the United States.” 


What is Unlawful 

Under the law, it is unlawful to discriminate 
against any person because of race, color, religion or 
national origin in any of the following: 

e@ Sale or rental of housing or residential lots. 

e Advertising the sale or rental of housing. 

e@ The financing of housing. 

@ The provision of real estate brokerage services. 


Blockbusting is also unlawful. 


How the Law is Enforced 

There are three methods: 

e An individual can file a discrimination com- 
plaint with HUD. The Department decides if a 
complaint is valid and if so tries to eliminate or 
correct the alleged practice by conciliation and 
persuasion. HUD refers complaints to State or local 
governments for action whenever they provide rights 
and remedies substantially equivalent to the Federal 
law. 

@ The Attorney General can file suit in Federal 
court where a pattern or practice of discrimination 
is involved. 

e An individual can file a private civil action in 
Federal court or an appropriate State or local court. 


Other Requirements of the Law 

All Federal executive departments and agencies 
are required to administer their programs and activ- 
ities relating to housing and urban development in a 


manner that affirmatively furthers the purposes of 


the law. 

The Secretary shall administer the programs and 
activities of HUD in a manner that affirmatively 
furthers the policies of the law. He is also asked to 
carry on educational and conciliatory activities to 
further the purposes of the law, and to do such 
things as make studies, publish reports, and coop- 
erate with other governmental and private organiza- 
tions to help eliminate discriminatory housing 
practices. 
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NEIGHBORS 


President Nixon clearly targeted this problem in his 
statement at the National Prayer Breakfast on February 
lst of this year: 

“We are concerned for example with the problems 
that divide us... .the divisions between the genera- 
tions, between the races, between the religions in 
this country, and we have them. 

“So we can legislate about some of these divi- 
sions. For example, we pass laws, laws providing 
and guaranteeing rights to equal opportunity, but 
there is no law that can legislate compassion, there 
is no law that can legislate understanding; there is 
no law that can legislate an end to prejudice. That 
only comes by changing the man and the woman.” 

We all understand and appreciate the President’s 
words. The struggle for equal opportunity is difficult 
because prejudice is so difficult to erase from attitudes 
and behavior patterns. 

But the good news is that these attitudes are shift- 
ing—America is moving toward a new level of mutual 
respect and tolerance. 

And now we must do all in our power to keep these 
attitudes moving to the positive side. For every victory 
here will make voluntary compliance the normal pattern 
and make more effective the enforcement of the law. 

It is the policy of this Administration to enforce the 
law. We will enforce it with all of the tools available to 
us. But we must all see that complete success in the goal 
of equal housing opportunity will come only as a result 
of a continued and ever more vigorously sustained effort 
to help more and more Americans recognize that what is 
at stake is simple justice—fair play—the application of the 
Golden Rule. 





The Annual Housing Survey, sponsored by HUD and 
conducted by the Census Bureau, is beginning this year 
and will track some 200,000 housing units to get informa- 
tion on changes in the housing inventory, data on the 
quality of units, and information about occupants. By 
tracking the units, the HUD-Census project will examine 
the filtering-down process and learn about the successive 
users of housing; find out what happens to households 
with the addition of new units to the inventory; and 
measure losses from the housing inventory. In the 1960's 
decade, about 16 million units were added to the inven- 
tory, but the net growth was 10.3 million. Some 37 
percent went to replace losses. The survey will begin with 
a national sample of 55,000 units, from the 461 primary 
Census sampling areas in the United States. 


Shenandoah, a new town for 70,000 residents near 
Atlanta, Ga., is the fifteenth project to receive HUD’s 
commitment for new community assistance. The new 
community will be developed over a 20-year period on a 
7,200-acre site 35 miles south of downtown Atlanta. Its 
23,000 homes will house families of all income levels, 
including 6,900 units for persons of low- and moderate- 
income and the elderly. Twenty-five percent of the land 
in the new town will be developed for recreational and 
open space uses. 


The Fair Housing Contact Service was formed in May 
1965 to help end discrimination and segregation in hous- 
ing in the Akron area. Since then, the group has become 
a national leader in the struggle to end discriminatory 
housing laws. It has helped more than 1,600 families who 
have encountered housing problems—and 60 of these have 
moved peacefully into 60 different white neighborhoods. 
Fair Housing conducts a program of education, research, 
and housing assistance, and is financed through donations 
and dues from its 1,800 members; the group’s services are 
free. 


Two new Ford Foundation grants are addressed to speed- 
ing the elimination of discrimination in housing. The 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
received $223,000 to establish a legal office capable of 
creating an overall litigation strategy to break discrimi- 
natory housing patterns. The Philadelphia Council for 
Community Advancement has successfully created a hous- 
ing and land-banking program. A $130,000 grant will help 
the Council continue its assistance to the production and 
dispersal of low-income housing as well as improve its 
tenant counseling and management services. 


According to a New York Times report, European cities 
are creating “islands of peace and nonpollution” with a 
ban on automobile traffic. In Germany, 30 cities have 
car-free zones, and similar districts exist in Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Rotterdam, and Eindhoven in the Nether- 
lands; Copenhagen, Denmark; Helsinki, Finland; Norwich, 
Coventry, Leeds, and Bolton, in England; and Verona, 
Perugia, and Florence, in Italy. Piazza Navona, Piazza 
Fontana di Trevi, and Piazza Maria di Trastevere in 
Rome are free of traffic. At Christmas time, Vienna has 
banned private cars and taxis from the Graben and 
Kaerntnerstrasse near St. Stephen’s Cathedral. In Tokyo, 
traffic has periodically been excluded from the Ginza. 


James C. Curvey, HUD Director of Personnel has received 
the 1973 Arthur S. Flemming Award as one of this year’s 
10 “outstanding young men and women in the Federal 
Government.” He was selected for his accomplishments in 
developing a plan to implement the Department's required 
staff reduction and reorganization during fiscal year 1972. 


Edward H. Baxter has been appointed Director of HUD’s 
Office of Management and Organization. He will be 
responsible for the continuing review and improvement of 
management and organization practices and procedures 
throughout the Department. Mr. Baxter was formerly 
Administrator of the Atlanta Regional Office. 


Dr. Charles J. Orlebeke has resigned as the Department's 
Deputy Under Secretary for Policy Analysis and Program 
Evaluation and has accepted an appointment from the 
University of Illinois as Dean of the College of Urban 
Sciences at the University’s Chicago Circle campus. 


As HUD’s new Assistant to the Secretary for Public 
Affairs, William 1. Greener, Jr., will direct all public 
affairs activities for the Department. Mr. Greener comes 
to HUD from the Cost of Living Council where he served 
as Assistant Director for Public Affairs. He had been on 
loan to the Cost of Living Council from the Internal 
Revenue Service where he served as Assistant to the 
Commissioner (Public Affairs). Prior to his IRS service, 
Mr. Greener had been a career Air Force Officer. 


Now that Mr. Lynn has been sworn in as Secretary, there 
are a number of new faces in Headquarters. The new 
arrivals in the immediate office of the Secretary are: 
James A. Wilderotter, Executive Assistant; Calvin J. Collier, 
Director of Urban Programs Coordination; Richard L. Fore, 
Administrative Assistant; Gretchen Turner, Executive Sec- 
retary; and Nancy Clatterbuck, Secretary. 
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Housing and 
Racial 
Prejudice 


1866 to 1968 


By Edward P. Lovett 


Twenty Negroes from Africa were landed at James- 
town, Va., in 1619 from a Dutch war vessel. The Negroes 
were sold into servitude. This number soon increased 
considerably by other “importations,”’ but it was not 
until 1663 that Negroes were generally referred to as 
slaves. Almost 200 years later, in 1857, Mr. Justice Taney 
of the Supreme Court of the United States said, in the 
Dred Scott opinion, that Negroes “had no rights or 
privileges but such as those who held the power and the 
Government might choose to grant them.”! (Footnotes 
appear by number at the end of this article.) 

Within six years after the decision in the Dred Scott 
case, President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Then, a couple of years after this, in 1865, the 
Thirteenth Amendment was ratified and the institution of 
slavery, by Federal law, was abolished. Yet, the Legisl- 
atures of many Southern States hastened to begin the 
enactment of so-called “Black Codes” (“‘black” has now 
been resurrected) which, by their terms, denied equality 
of opportunity to the freed Negroes and established a 
legal basis of racial segregation. These black codes did 
not, however, state specifically that they covered the 
subject of shelter; so, for many years houses occupied by 
Negroes appeared indiscriminately on streets and even 
boulevards where whites lived throughout the Southland. 
But this situation was not to last for long. However, while 
it existed, Congress, as if sensing or fearing a change for 
the worse, enacted in 1866 a Civil Rights Act designed to 
assure equal opportunity in the area of property trans- 
actions. This seems to have been the earliest officially 
recorded action taken by the Federal Government, ad- 
dressed specifically to the coverage of housing and race 
(and then Congress had to pass the Act over veto of the 
President). The Act declared that: 


“All citizens of the United States shall have the 
same right, in every State and Territory, as is 
enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, pur- 
chase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal 
property.””2 

Yet, not until 102 years later, in 1968, was this Act of 


6 





Congress interpreted and applied to prohibit a white man 
from refusing to sell a house to a black man because of 
his race. During the intervening 100 plus years, the Negro 
experienced little equality of opportunity in housing, but 
an insurmountable amount of discrimination and segre- 
gation. 


Origin of Separate-but-equal 

In presenting a thumb nail sketch of the history of 
racial discrimination in housing, the obverse of equality of 
opportunity in housing, it may be appropriate to make a 
brief reference to the origin of the legal rule of “sepa- 


rate-but-equal.” This is the doctrine that firmly laid the 
legal basis for the establishment and maintenance of a 
segregated society of whites and blacks in the United 
States. This doctrine surfaced nationally in 1896 in an 
opinion by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson.> The Supreme Court in this 
case held constitutional a statute of the State of Louisi- 
ana that required the segregation of whites and blacks on 
passenger trains. The language used in the statute was that 
there should be “equal but separate accommodations for 
the white, and colored races.” As is generally known, the 
“separate-but-equal” doctrine permeated American soci- 
ety, North, South, East, and West; that is, it spread to all 
societal activities, publicly by State or local law or 
privately by custom and practice. And its armour was not 
cracked legally until 1954 when the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided in the case of Brown v. Board 
of Education* that “separate educational facilities (for 
whites and blacks) are inherently unequal” and therefore 
unconstitutional. The “separate-but-equal” doctrine was 
thus overruled as to public schools. On the basis of the 
Brown decision, the walls of racial segregation began to 
tumble down in all areas subject to attack in Federal 
court under the Fourteenth Amendment which had been 
ratified in 1868, more than two years after enactment of 
the 1866 Civil Rights Act. 


Question of Equal Housing 
The question of housing and race at one time or 
another, has been the subject of concern of all three 
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branches of the government—Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial, and of the three levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. In addition to public action, the private 
sector also has been heavily involved in shaping and 
maintaining a racially separated society. 

The first evidence on the part of any government to 
require the separation in housing of white and black 
citizens appeared in several States as municipal zoning 
ordinances sometime prior to 1917. But racial zoning 
ordinances were attacked in the courts and the question 
eventually reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Buchanan v. Warley.> Involved in 
this case was the consitutionality of an ordinance in the 
City of Louisville, Ky., that prohibited non-Caucasians 
from occupying residences on any street in any city block 
within which a greater number of the houses were 
occupied by Caucasians. The ordinance contained a simi- 
lar provision prohibiting Caucasians from occupying 
houses in blocks where the greater number of houses were 
occupied by non-Causasians. The Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous decision, held that the ordinance was a denial 
of due process of law under the Fourteenth Amendment 
and, therefore, it was not a legitimate exercise of the 
police power of the State. The Court considered, but 
expressly rejected application of the doctrine of “sepa- 
rate-but-equal”” doctrine to housing when the question 


Photo by Paul Conklin 
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before it involved the separation of the white and black 
races. 
Racial Restrictive Covenants 

Soon after the decision in Buchanan v. Warley was 
announced, the private sector, specifically the real estate 
interests, devised the residential racial restrictive covenant. 
This covenant was generally included in deeds and record- 
ed and was used both in urban and suburban areas. It 
covered existing as well as new housing, in many instances 
covering whole new housing subdivisions and apartment 
complexes. These private agreements provided generally 
and in specific terms that Negroes or persons of African 
descent (and other named ethnic groups) should never 
purchase, own, occupy, or rent the property covered. This 
new scheme for forcing the separation of housing of the 
white and black races became very popular and was 
widely used throughout the country. Its enforceability was 
challenged in many courts, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Corrigan v. Buckley® in 1926 
reviewed it but did not rule against its enforcement. 
Under the facts and pleadings of this case, the question of 
the constitutionality of the racial restrictive covenant was 
not passed upon. The impression left was that such 
covenants were enforceable and many State courts sus- 
tained their enforceability. 

Sometime around 1933, 


the Federal Government 


Photo by Joe Barcia 





entered the field of housing production by the apparently 
innocent operation of the insurance of mortgage loans by 
the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). This agency 
encouraged the use of racially restrictive covenants for 
single-family and apartment projects. For example, FHA’s 


1938 Underwriting Manual declared: “If a neighborhood 
is to retain stability, it is necessary that properties shall 
continue to be occupied by the same social and racial 
classes. A change in social or racial occupancy generally 
contributes to instability and a decline in values.” FHA 
practice of encouraging the inclusion of racial restrictive 
covenants in sales contracts and deeds involving FHA 
mortgage insurance was discontinued after 1948 when 
such covenants were held to be unenforceable in courts. 

Racial restrictive covenants flourished in the land 
until 1948 when the Supreme Court in the cases of Shelly 
v. Kraemer’ and Hurd v. Hodge® held that such cove- 
nants were unenforceable in both Federal and State 
courts. In the Shelley case, the Court concluded that 
State court enforcement of racial restrictive covenants 
constituted State action and therefore was prohibited by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Under the Hurd case, the 
Court concluded that Federal court enforcement of racial 
restrictive covenants would be contrary to public policy 
of the United States and also a violation of the 1866 Civil 
Rights Act quoted earlier in this article. 


Discrimination in housing has worked against 
integration of the races in neighborhood 
schools. In contrast, equal opportunity in 
housing results in integrated neighborhoods 
that in turn help achieve the goal of 
integrated schools. 
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Scon after racial restrictive covenants were held by 
the Supreme Court to be unenforceable in courts, a 
number of suits were filed by parties to or beneficiaries 
of such covenants to recover money damages from per- 
sons who sold property in violation of such existing 
agreements. It may be noted here that when the Supreme 
Court declared that racial restrictive covenants were unen- 
forceable, it did not declare that such covenants were 
invalid or void as between the executing parties. But, 
when the Supreme Court was faced with the question of 
the recovery of damages under such covenants, the Court 
in 1953 held, in the case of Barrows v. Jackson? that an 
award of damages in such circumstances would constitute 
coercion on the part of the State in support of the racial 
restrictive covenant, and would therefore also be a viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Public and Private Combined Efforts 

Efforts at forcing segregation of the white and black 
races did not subside here. Still another scheme came 
forth. This was a mechanism combining public and private 
ingenuity and resources to keep the races separated in 
housing. This plan also was subjected to judicial scrutiny, 
but this device. unlike its predecessors, was blessed and 
approved by judicial sanction. This was the decision 
reached by the State courts of New York in 1949 in the 
case of Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town Corp.,'® which the 
Supreme Court of the United States declined to accept 
for review.!! The Dorsey case involved a State legislative 
plan for the production of middle-income housing. Cer- 
tain benefits were to be made available to the developer, 
including the use of the power of eminent domain to 
assemble the land, partial tax exemption on the apart- 
ment facility. and the sale of certain public streets for use 
in the assembling of the project site. When the project 
reached the occupancy stage. the developer, without the 
aid of racial zoning or even a racial restrictive covenant, 
refused to rent apartments to black prospective tenants. 
This refusal was challenged in court, but the courts ruled 
that the developer or owner of the housing complex 
could refuse to rent to blacks without violating any law 
as there was not sufficient State involvement for the act 
to be deemed impermissible under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
Miscellaneous Steps 

Significant affirmative action in the Federal-Executive 
area was taken in 1962. But previously, a number of 
miscellaneous steps had been taken to encourage. foster, 
or require equality of opportunity in housing. And during 
this time the problem had expanded to cover not only 
white and black. but other minorities also. In 1921, the 
State of Kansas barred discrimination by planning com- 
missions. Racial zoning was barred by Colorado in 1923. 
A Minnesota statute which had outlawed religious restric- 
tive covenants was amended in 1953 to also cover race. 
The first State or local law to bar discrimination in 
housing was enacted in 1954 by New York City. but it 
covered only FHA insured or Veterans’ Administration 
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guaranteed housing. Similar legislation was soon thereafter 
passed by New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Washington, and Oregon. In 1957, New York 
City became the first jurisdiction to pass a fair housing 
law covering housing built without any government 
assistance. By the end of 1968, 21 States and some 300 
cities and counties had adopted fair housing statutes or 
ordinances. 
Federal Action 

As previously noted the Federal Government, through 
FHA, accepted as normal the separation of the white and 
black races in housing it assisted by mortgage insurance. 
The Federal Government had also entered another phase 
of the housing production field in 1937 when the United 
States Housing Act authorized the program of public 
low-rent housing. This housing was constructed, with 
Federal assistance, by local housing authorities and segre- 
gation of the races was an approved policy of the Federal 
Government wherever the local authority policy was to 
segregate the races. Segregation of the races in public 
housing was challenged in many sections of the country. 
Two Federal district courts applied the “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine and upheld segregation.!2 Many other 
Federal courts rejected segregation in public housing 
projects. ! 3 

Fair Housing statutes of some States have been 
challenged in courts, but have been sustained in all except 
two instances.!4 

In 1962, a very significant step forward was taken in 
the interest of fair housing. This was the issuance of 
Executive Order 11063! by the late President Kennedy. 


ee 
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While this Order was limited to and applied only to 
federally assisted housing, it began a chain reaction at the 
Federal level that brought recommendations, beginning in 
1966, from President Lyndon B. Johnson to the Congress 
urging the enactment of a fair housing statute. Just prior 
to Congress’ being asked to enact a fair housing act, 
California voters amended their constitution to invalidate 
existing and bar future fair housing laws and ordinances 
in that State. The amendment was declared unconsti- 
tutional in 1967 by the Supreme Court of California and 
the Supreme Court of the United States.!© So, fair 
housing was revived and survives in the State of California 
and many other States and cities and counties. 


The banner year for affirmative action in the area of 


fair housing at the Federal level was 1968. It was on 
April 11, 1968, that the modern version of a Federal fair 
housing statute was approved and became effective.!7 
Then on June 17, 1968, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its decision in the case of Jones v. 
Mayer Co.'8 In this case the Supreme Court declared 
that, on the basis of the 1866 Civil Rights Act, all racial 
discrimination is barred in the sale and rental of property. 

With the appearance of these two significant Federal 
level pronouncements in support of fair housing, HUD 
established an Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity 
to review, evaluate, and administer equality of opportu- 
nity in housing. For five years HUD’s programs have 
fostered equality and offered a means of redress to those 
who experience discrimination. 


Edward P. Lovett is a consultant in HUD’s EO Office. 
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Equal 
Opportunity 
in Housing 


The First 


In April 1968, Congress enacted 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, which 
included a Title VIII Fair Housing 
Law, and HUD was given the man- 
date for administering it. The law 
provided HUD with an Assistant 
Secretary for Equal Opportunity. 
who is nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Only at 
HUD and the Department of Justice 
are civil rights responsibilities placed 
at so high a level. 

In the first operative year of the 


law, the remainder of 1968, the 


major effort was to get Congressional 
appropriations for this fledgling pro- 


gram. Two million dollars was se- 
cured in late 1968. An advertising 
campaign was mounted to tell the 
public about the law. The slogan: 
“Unfair housing isn’t just unfair, it’s 
illegal.” 

The law became effective in 
three stages. During 1968 its prohib- 
itions against discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin covered only federally 
owned or assisted housing. In 1969 it 
covered almost all conventionally 
financed apartment units. And in 
1970 it expanded to cover the sales 
of most single-family houses. It is 
estimated that Title VIII now covers 
about 80 percent of the housing units 
in the United States. The remaining 
20 percent are covered with respect 
to racial discrimination by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866. 

The program for 1969 and 1970 
was clear. Hire and train a staff to 
investigate and conciliate complaints 
of discrimination in housing, and 
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Five Years 


By Laurence D. Pearl 


develop regulations and procedures 
for that staff to follow. 


Conciliation, Contracts, and 
Cooperation 

HUD’s approach to conciliation 
involved three objectives: get the 
complainant the house or apartment 
denied him because of discrimination, 
get the complainant his out of pocket 
expenses and other compensation 
reflecting the embarrassment and 
humiliation of discrimination, and get 
the builder, broker, or management 
agency who discriminated to take 
appropriate affirmative action, such 
as advertising his vacancies, to over- 
come the effects of past discrimi- 
natory policies. 

Complainants who were dissatis- 
fied with the results of conciliation 
have the option of pursuing their case 
in court. Title VIII also gave them 
the option of going directly to court 
without even filing a complaint with 
the Department. Access to the courts 
has played a major role in making the 
fair housing law work more effect- 
ively. Respondents accept conciliation 
with HUD more readily when they 
realize that complainants can take 
their case to court. And court deci- 
sions have helped to define discrimi- 
nation and quantify the harm it does, 
thus deepening the impact of the law. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Depart- 
ment had brought more than 100 
cases to court—many of them estab- 
lishing precedents of great impor- 
tance—and had yet to lose a case on 
appeal. A number of these cases were 
referred to Justice by HUD. The 
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practical effects were substantial. 
Thousands upon thousands of units 
of housing came onto the open 
market as the result of conciliation 
agreements and Justice Department 
suits. 

To keep everyone informed of 
the action, HUD contracted with the 
publishing house of Prentice-Hall to 
begin a reporting service of laws, 
court decisions, and other civil rights 
matters related to fair housing. 

Another HUD contractor, the 
Leadership Council for Metropolitan 
Open Communities, published a 
“Guide to Practice Open Housing 
Under Law” which discusses legal 
precedents, sample cases, legal forms, 
and memorandum opinions and 
orders. 

Another important thrust of the 
fair housing compliance program 
involves HUD’s relations with official 
State and local human rights agencies 
with fair housing responsibilities. 
Under Title VIII HUD is required to 
refer complaints to such agencies if 
State law provides substantially equiv- 
alent rights and remedies to those in 
the Federal law. HUD has tentatively 
recognized 27 States and 16 localities 
as having substantially equivalent 
laws. During the coming year, HUD 
will be examining these jurisdictions 
to make sure they are processing 
cases on a timely basis and achieving 
appropriate remedies for complain- 
ants. HUD has provided formal train- 
ing to many State agencies to help 
them better understand Title VIII 
and HUD’s approach to the law. 

In 1971, HUD launched a second 
advertising campaign with the theme 
“HUD Opens Doors.” Purpose of this 
campaign was to establish HUD in 
people’s minds as a law enforcement 
agency, not just an agency which 
helps build and finance housing. 

Part of the campaign was the 
establishment of a HUD “hot line” 
telephone system through which 
reports of housing discrimination 
could be called directly to HUD on a 
toll-free, 24-hour basis. Between June 
and December 1971, more than 
1,000 calls were received. Although 
most of the calls did not represent 





complaints, the complaint intake in- 
creased sharply from 84 in 1968 to 
979 in 1969, 1,025 in 1970, 1,570 in 
1971, and 2,562 in 1972, as victims 
of discrimination learned where they 
could get relief. 


Affirmative Action 

The compliance program describ- 
ed above was one important arrow in 
HUD’s Title VIII quiver, but only 
one. The law provides that HUD and 
all other Executive Departments and 
agencies shall administer their pro- 
grams and activities relating to hous- 
ing and urban development affirma- 
tively so as to further the policy of 
fair housing. 

On June 11, 1971, the Federal 
response began to move into high 
gear. President Nixon delivered a 
message on equal opportunity in 
which he set forth a clear cut declara- 
tion of policy and a commitment to 
the firm enforcement of laws relating 
to equal housing opportunity. 

“Racial discrimination in housing 
is illegal, and will not be tolerated. In 
order to fulfill their responsibility for 
eliminating this discrimination, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Justice Depart- 
ment have been developing and elabo- 
rating a wide-ranging program aimed at 
creating equal housing opportunity. ... 

“At the outset, we set three 
basic requirements for our program 
to achieve equal housing opportunity: 
It must be aimed at correcting the 
effects of past discrimination; it must 
contain safeguards to ensure against 
future discrimination; and it must be 
results-oriented so its progress toward 
the overall goal of increasing housing 
opportunities can be evaluated.... 

“The chief components of such a 
program include the firm enforcement 
of laws relating to equal housing op- 
portunity; the development of appro- 
priate equal housing opportunity cri- 
teria for participation in programs 
affecting housing; the development of 
information programs; and the devel- 
opment of policies relating to housing 
marketing practices. ...” 

The following are the most im- 
portant Department actions: 


Affirmative Fair Housing Market- 
ing Regulations. These regulations re- 
quire that all HUD/FHA-insured proj- 
ects of five or more units be marketed 
so as to provide the same range of 
housing choices to all persons in a 
housing market area. A sponsor or 
developer must submit a plan to HUD 
that includes appropriate outreach to 
those groups not likely to apply for 
the housing, such as advertising in 
minority media or contacting commu- 
nity organizations. The plan must pro- 
vide for an equal hiring policy in 
recruiting a sales staff, and the use of 
the HUD equal housing logotype or 
slogan in advertisements for the proj- 
ect. 


The purpose of these regulations 
is to counter traditional marketing 


practices which often discouraged 
blacks from applying for housing 
opportunities in “‘white” neighbor- 
hoods and vice versa. 

Since housing covered by affirm- 
ative marketing is generally a minor- 
ity of the total new housing supply 
in any metropolitan area, HUD has 
encouraged builders to voluntarily 
adopt affirmative marketing for other 
housing. In Dallas, for example, 
developers are marketing all new 
housing, conventional as well as fed- 
erally assisted, as if the affirmative 
marketing requirements applied. In 
addition, Dallas builders have devel- 
oped a joint program for training 
their staff to be sensitive to fair 
housing considerations, and are sup- 
porting a program of institutional 
advertising in support of the affirm- 
ative marketing approach. (See story 
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As part of the equal 
opportunity in 
housing campaign, 
HUD set up a 

“Hot Line” telephone 
system through 

which reports of 
housing discrimination 
can be called directly 
to HUD on a toll-free 
24-hour basis. 


beginning page 20.) 

Fair Housing Advertising Guide- 
lines. These guidelines advise real 
estate advertisers of what practices 
HUD believes violate the fair housing 
law’s prohibition against  discrimi- 
natory advertising. For example, use 
of such phrases as “white private 
home” is prohibited. Also prohibited 
are more subtle practices such as 
racial landmarks to give directions to 
a project. Use of all white or all 
black models may also be a violation 
of the law. 

All advertisers are encouraged to 
use the equal housing opportunity 
logotype or slogan. As_ indicated 
above, those who deal in federally 
insured housing are required to do so. 

Fair Housing Poster. As part ot 
its responsibility to advise members 
of the public of the provisions of the 
fair housing law, HUD has prescribed 
a fair housing poster which must be 
displayed in all real estate and rental 
offices and at model homes in all 
new subdivisions. The poster lists the 
prohibitions of Title VIII and advises 
individuals who believe they have 
been discriminated against where to 
file complaints. 

Project Selection Criteria—Sub- 
sidized Housing. In response to the 
President’s statement and court cases 
requiring HUD to take racial factors 
into account in approving proposed 
sites for federally subsidized housing, 
HUD has developed eight criteria for 
evaluating proposals submitted to it. 
Two of them bear specifically on 
equal opportunity in housing. One 
gives superior ratings to those proj- 
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ects that open up new nonsegregated 
housing opportunities for minorities; 
another rates ability to perform in 
carrying out a project on_ several 
factors including past performance in 
complying with equal opportunity 
guidelines and requirements. 

Project Selection Criteria—Com- 
munity Development. HUD has devel- 
oped criteria for its community devel- 
opment programs, which give commu- 
nities credit for expanding the supply 
of low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Racial Data. Beginning with a 
policy decision in 1970, HUD has 
started collecting data concerning the 
race and ethnic identification of per- 
sons participating in HUD programs. 
This information is essential if we are 
to carry out our responsibilities under 
the Fair Housing Law and Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
requires nondiscrimination in 
program providing Federal 
assistance. 


any 
financial 


Other Federal Agencies 

HUD-GSA Memorandum of 
Understanding. The General Services 
Administration is the Government’s 
real estate broker. HUD is the agency 
with expertise in housing and the 
agency with lead responsibility for 
carrying out the Fair Housing Law. 
Accordingly, HUD and GSA signed 
an agreement which encourages loca- 
tion of Federal facilities where there 
is sufficient low- and moderate-in- 
come housing available on a nondis- 
criminatory basis to 
tive employees. 

Federal Financial Regulatory 
Agencies. HUD has worked since 
1969 with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to develop an 
action 


house prospec- 


affirmative 
program for lending institu- 
tions supervised by these agencies. To 
date the have developed 
advertising requirements for real 
estate loans and required display of 
an Equal Housing Lender Poster. 
Additional steps, such as collection of 
racial data on loan applicants, are 


agencies 
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Equal opportunity in housing applies to all minorities. The Fair Housing Law makes it 
unlawful to discriminate against any minority for any reason. 


under active consideration. 

Veterans Administration and 
Farmers Home Administration. HUD 
has worked with the VA and Farmers 
Home Administration to develop a 
coordinated approach to affirmative 
fair housing marketing. Thus far, both 
agencies have published material in the 
Federal Register on this subject. 


Paying the Toll 

As we pass the fifth anniversary 
of the Federal Fair Housing Law, the 
original $2 million budget has grown 
to over $9 million. The staff of less 
than 70 has grown to 77 in Wash- 
ington and 325 in Regional, Area, 
and Insuring Offices. 

This Administration has done 
considerably more in the area of fait 
housing than has ever been under- 
taken in the history of the country. 
Housing segregation patterns were 
extracting a heavy toll from the 
Nation when the Civil Rights Law 
was passed in 1968. Industrial plants 
had left the central the 
suburbs, and thus persons desiring 
work, particularly blacks and other 
minorities, were not able to work, 
adding to unemployment and welfare 
roles. Educational quality went down 


cities for 
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in the central city as the middle class 
left, and in addition, segregated hous- 
ing patterns were a direct cause for 
busing requirements. 

But the heaviest toll was social- 
human damage. Racial isolation has 
extremely damaging social and 
psychological effects. It costs people 
their pride and initiative. It drives a 
wedge between families; it can ulti- 
mately destroy them. It fosters un- 
warranted fears, tensions, and hostil- 
ity. It is, in short, vicious, costly and 
dehumanizing. 

The challenge of the seventies is 
to bridge the gap between the ideal 
of a decent home in a suitable living 
environment in the neighborhood of 
ones choosing, and the reality in 
America today of two residential 
societies—separate and unequal—in 
which the minority group American 
has far less access to our housing 
supply than the white American. 

As recounted here, we have made 
a start. We must redouble our efforts 
before we reach the tenth anniversary 
of this historic law. €® 


Mr. Pearl is Director of the Office of 
Program Standards and Data Analysis 
of the HUD Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunity. 
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“We must do a better job in community develop- 
ment—in creating more livable communities, in which all 
of our children can grow up with fuller access to oppor- 
tunity and greater immunity to the social evils and blights 
which now plague so many of our towns and cities.” 

—President Richard Nixion’s 
Message to Congress on the 
State of the Union, Feb. 2, 1973 


“.. . Moratoriums—particularly in lusty housing mar- 
kets—are understandable, if not exactly palatable, to 
builders and developers. ... there are just about as many 
reasons for these bans on building as there are commu- 
nities that apply them. 

“In booming San Diego... for instance, the primary 
reason is overloaded schools. But city officials are also 
determined to avoid the sort of sprawl that afflicts Los 
Angeles. 

“In Greater Miami...the problem is twofold: over- 
loaded sewage treatment facilities and the recent spate of 
highrise building on choice waterfront sites. . . . 

“And when it comes to bans or potential bans on 
building, you can’t overlook the California Supreme Court 
ruling. .. that ecological studies must be prepared before 
construction can begin on any housing project that could 
have a significant effect on the environment... .” 

—House & Home Magazine 


“Today approximately 18 percent of our popula- 
tion—40 million people—makes at least one move each 
year. Though the poor still have a higher mobility rate, 
Americans of every class and income now move in larger 
numbers all the time. In fact, certain groups from the 
higher social classes—business executives, self-employed 
professionals and college professors—find frequent and 
distant moves necessary to insure progress in their careers. 
Mobility, for them, is a by-product of the American 
dream.” 


—Moving, by Myrna M. Weissman 
and Eugene S. Paykel 


“Cities are indeed national assets, but they are not 
permanent assets. Like all assets they need to be 
preserved and developed, and it is time that central 
governments recognized more clearly that investment in 
the future of their cities is as vital to national prosperity 
as it is to the well-being of the cities themselves.” 

—Sir Desmond Plummer, Chairman, 
Greater London Council 


“Our suburbs and even our new towns are to an 
extensive degree planned and built for car owners: There 
are few sidewalks for a safe stroll; most stores are too far 
away for comfort and safety, so are most other facilities 
where things happen such as school, church, library, 
movie theater. Public links with the nearby city more 
often than not leave quite a bit to be desired and usually 
must be reached by car. Until the suburbs take on 
people-scale, living or working in the city in a tower has 
more to offer a lot of people. For many, a tower is a 
logical alternative to nondescript sprawl. The users, if 
they aren’t already, should be a strong asset in helping 
architects and planners bring about better tall buildings.’ 

—Bess Balchen, writing on “The Issue is 
Tall Buildings” in the January AlA Journal 
discussion on pros and cons of highrises. 


“The St. Paul Housing and Redevelopment Authority 
maintains that in St. Paul significant accomplishments 
characterize the housing and renewal program over the 
past 10 years. During that period the city has undergone 
major physical revitalization. The HRA has removed over 
1,800 blighted, substandard buildings, relocated 2,700 
families and individuals, and provided over 6,400 units of 
new or rehabilitated housing. Through these programs the 
agency has made available over $4 million in new recrea- 
tion buildings and facilities and has made $7 million 
worth of improvements to the city’s streets. As a direct 
result of these activities the downtown tax base has 
increased from $710,000 to $2.2 million in new office 
buildings, new in-town housing and a modern skyway 
system. The new Civic Center could only have been 
achieved through the Federal assistance programs. We 
have improved the quality of life for our citizens by 
providing better housing, better shopping, improved amen- 
ities, and considerable employment opportunities.” 

—Orville E. Anderson, Chairman, 
St. Paul Housing and Redevelopment Authority 


“What has come through at the public land sales 
hearings is the massive extent of misrepresentation pres- 
ented to consumers by land salesmen and developers and 
the refusal of many of them to simply ‘tell it like it is,’ as 
required to do under Federal law. Land purchasers are 
entitled to know fully what they are buying.... We are 
beginning to wonder whether a disclosure type law is 
adequate, or whether strong regulatory provisions affect- 
ing advertising, salesmen, and developer financing may not 
be required at either the State or the Federal level.”’ 

—George K. Bernstein, 
HUD Interstate Land Sales Administrator 
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THE WAY AHEAD 


By Malcolm E. Peabody, Jr. 


Basic shifts in public attitudes on race and housing, 
coupled with an increasing ability of minorities to afford 
better housing, have opened up opportunities for dramatic 
progress in reaching the goal of fair housing in the next 
five years. 

There is increasing willingness on the part of whites 
to accept minorities in their neighborhoods. In a recent 
article by Thomas Pettigrew, a Professor of Social Psy- 
chology, in which he interpreted the results of the major 
national polls on race and housing conducted over the 
past 30 years, he reported that “attitudes of white 
Americans on race and housing have changed fundamen- 
tally over the past three decades*.” The polls studied 
clearly indicated that only 21 percent of white Americans 
still object if a Negro of the same income and educational 
level moves into his block (down from 62 percent in 
1942) and only 35 percent might move if a Negro moved 
next door (down from 46 percent in 1958). Furthermore, 
62 percent of the U.S. white population in 1968 felt that 
Negroes had a right to move wherever they could afford 
(up from 50 percent in 1964), and though there has been 
no poll since 1969 on that particular question, other poll 
results indicate clearly that public attitudes on the subject 
have continued to improve during the past three years 
despite the widespread reporting to the contrary. 

For example, a Harris poll released in January 1973 
reported, “In nine out of 12 key areas of living more 
American people felt that blacks are the object of dis- 
crimination today than felt that way in 1969. Most acute 
is the question of getting decent housing; concerning 
which a majority of 52 percent of the country agrees that 
blacks enjoy less than equal opportunity.” In 1969, only 
46 percent of the white population felt blacks were 
discriminated against in getting decent housing. Moreover, 
this same poll indicated that only in the area of housing 
was there a majority of the U.S. population that per- 
ceived discrimination. 

Concurrently, there have been major gains reported in 
minority incomes by the 1970 Census and by recent 
studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For example, 
consider the fact that the Nation’s blackest city is also 
the richest. Washington, D.C., with a 75 percent minority 
population, now leads all other major cities in average 
family income. 

The gap between white and minority income is still 
significant, and the proportion of minorities who are poor 
still far exceeds the white proportion; nevertheless, there 
are a rapidly growing number of minority families who 


* 


“Attitudes on Race & Housing: a Social Psychological Study” 
from ‘‘Segregation in Residential Areas’’—a compendium of papers 
commissioned by HUD and done by the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1973. 
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can afford decent housing. In addition, a high proportion 
of minority families prefer living in mixed rather than 
segregated areas. Much has been said in the past few years 
about the preference of blacks for living in segregated 
areas and to be sure, among the younger blacks (under 35 
years), there has been a small increase in separatist 
sentiment, but a 1969 poll reported that even amongst 
the young, more than 70 percent preferred mixed areas. 


Pattern of Expansion 

Despite improved attitudinal and economic factors, 
the pattern of expansion of the minority community has 
not changed. The major portion of minority expansion is 
still occuring at the ghetto edge, changing neighborhoods 
from all white to all black. Sometimes this occurs in a 
matter of years, sometimes within the space of one year. 
Comparatively few neighborhoods have been able to -re- 
main fully integrated with both whites and blacks con- 
tinuing to compete for available housing. The prime 
reason for this appears to be differing “comfort indices” 
as to the proportion of the opposite group each race will 
accept in its neighborhood. Though most blacks prefer 
mixed neighborhoods, the mixture they prefer is about 
half and half, which is a proportion too heavy for most 
whites to accept. However, the polls also suggest that one 
of the prime reasons for this preference on the part of 
blacks is the fact that they wish to avoid the trauma of 
discrimination in looking for a house. In a 1970 poll, 66 
percent of all blacks felt that they would get a hard time 
from whites when looking for new housing. Our experi- 
ence shows that the only areas in our cities where blacks 
can be free of the fear of discrimination is in the ghetto 
or in changing areas. 

Thus he pattern of segregation continues as the 
minority community expands, and the results are dis- 
astrous both from a social and economic point of view. 
The process reinforces hostility between races, separates 
minorities from a growing job pool in the suburbs, and 
greatly increases the possibility of property exploitation 
and subsequent deterioration of neighborhoods that go 
through the blockbusting process. Last but not least this 
pattern imposes a “race tax” from between 15 to 25 
percent that blacks must pay to get equivalent housing. 
Nobody gains from these destructive practices, neither the 
whites who leave it in panic nor the blacks who pay high 
prices for poor housing—nobody, that is, except the real 
estate brokers who pick up commissions at four to seven 
times their normal rate. 

So a major priority on fair housing policy during 
these next five years will be to eliminate steering and 
blockbusting and to expand choices to homeseeking 
minorities so that they have a realistic choice to move 
anywhere in a metropolitan area. Only then can we 
achieve the stable mixed neighborhoods which both 
blacks and whites prefer or, failing that, at least slow 
down the pace of racial change so that such changed 
neighborhoods have a greater chance of becoming viable 





and whites who leave will not become embittered and 
hostile from a panic experience. 


The Question is HOW? 

One answer, of course, is better law enforcement. 
However, applying the law in steering and blockbusting 
cases isn’t easy. In the case of blockbusting the law still 
needs to be clarified. Presently the law prohibits attempts 
to get owners to sell “by representations regarding the 
entry into the neighborhood of a person or persons of a 
particular race or color, religion or national origin.” 
Blockbusting firms have easily skirted the law by con- 
tinuing their practices of heavy solicitations for listings 
without mentioning race as a reason—nor do they have 
to—for by the time a few minorities have moved into the 
community—the neighborhood rumor mill will provide the 
sense of uneasiness that the broker can fan into a panic 
merely by his repeated calls. A Federal district court has 
recently interpreted abnormally heavy solicitations with- 
out racial references to be in violation of Title VIII where 
the intent was clearly to induce panic. However, the law 
itself may have to be tightened to achieve the original 
intent of the law. 

In the case of steering, law enforcement is difficult 
because the practice is too widespread and too subtle. 
Sometimes the process is the result of a conscious intent 
of a realty firm to change a neighborhood and sometimes 
it results from the unconscious acts of salesmen who have 
not recognized basic attitudinal shifts in race in housing 
and who presume that all their black and white clients 
prefer to live apart. In either case, steering is difficult to 
detect and harder to prove. To change the practice we 
must find ways of stimulating affirmative action on the 
part of the real estate industry—to enlist their positive 
effort to make certain that minority clients are affirma- 
tively offered listings in predominately white communities 
and that listings in changing areas are shown to white as 
well as to black clients—to counter-steer in effect. A 
posture of neutrality or of mere avoidance of discrimina- 
tion is not enough, either to accomplish fair housing goals 
or even to keep a realty firm out of trouble with the law. 
For it is almost impossible for a realty firm, particularly 
one with more than two or three salesmen, to insure that 
its clients are not illegally steered, since no employer can 
check on salesmen closely enough to insure that all clients 
are treated the same. Somewhere, sometime a salesman 
may get into trouble and expose the firm to either a 
Justice Department suit, to damages by the complainant, 
or to possible suspension of his license. The only way a 
broker can be certain that he is abiding by the law is to 
instruct his salesmen to take positive action to insure that 
its spirit is being fulfilled. 

There are encouraging signs that the real estate 
industry is beginning to respond to the goals of Title 
VIII on the national level. The National Association 
of Realtors (formerly Real Estate Boards) has begun to 
support the law—the passage of which they once opposed. 


Recently it developed a Code for Equal Opportunity, 
which it is urging their State and local boards to adopt. It 
is also engaged in putting together a training package 
which can be used by their members to sensitize their 
salesmen to the problems of steering and how to conform 
to the law. The National Association of Realtors not only 
has a well functioning Equal Opportunity Committee but 
is about to recruit for a full time Equal Opportunity 
Manager. In addition, certain local boards have taken 
leadership on the question of fair housing. The Greater 
Baltimore Real Estate Board is now working with a local 
fair housing agency to produce an affirmative action 
program to open housing opportunities in that city for 
minorities. A far reaching agreement has been reached 
between the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission 
and the Greater Pittsburgh Board of Realtors. In essence, 
it requires that realtors in the Pittsburgh Area institute a 
set of uniform office procedures, uniform rental applica- 
tion forms, uniform criteria for evaluating rental appli- 
cants, and establishes a procedure that enables the Board 
to take disciplinary action against any member who 
violates a State or Federal Civil Rights Law. Similar 
agreements are being worked out by the State Human 
Relations Commission with other local Real Estate 
Boards. In Dallas 85 percent of the builders have joined 
together in a plan to affirmatively market all of the 
housing they developed, rather than only housing covered 
by our affirmative marketing regulations. There are four 
or five other groups throughout the United States that 
have expressed interest in following the Dallas plan. The 
National Association of Home Builders not only has an 
Equal Opportunity Committee but has provided that 
Committee with staff assistance and funds. 


Future Needs 

Beyond affirmative action in the housing industry, we 
must also enlist the positive efforts of the Nation’s large 
employers who have been moving their plants, offices, 
and stores to the suburbs in increasing numbers. As a 
result, the number of minorities in their work forces has 
often declined. One major reason for this effect is that 
minority employees have been excluded from housing 
which is within easy commutation distance and transpor- 
tation from central cities has been uncertain, expensive 
and time consuming. Some national corporations are 
already assisting minority prospects and employees by 
helping them to find housing in nearby towns. They have 
found it a good business practice since they can draw 
their employees from a wider selection of applicants. We 
have prepared a booklet describing how businesses can 
help in fair housing and in the coming months we plan to 
give it wide distribution. 

There is also much to be done in improving enforce- 
ment of the law at the State level. The problem is that 
few of these States have agencies with sufficiently trained 
staff to handle their rising complaint loads, which creates 
substantial backlogs with victims of discrimination being 
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denied relief. We have been assisting these States and 
localities by training their staffs and will continue to do 
so in the future, but they will also need more funds from 
their governing bodies. 

An important aspect in the fight against housing 
discrimination has been the availability of lawyers suffi- 


ciently knowledgeable and willing to handle cases of 


discrimination. Though their numbers are growing, there 
is a need for many more so that complainants have easy 


access to trained legal assistance. Through training of 


lawyers, by broadening of the usage of the Prentice Hall 
Reporter, and through education of the courts, we hope 
to improve the situation in the coming years. 

Another major factor which frustrates law enforce- 
ment, is the fact that too few victims of discrimination 
exercise their rights to complain. Too many fail to do so 
because they are unaware of the law or its coverage and 
because they do not know where to file a complaint. We 
have run advertising compaigns to remedy the problem 
achieving only partial success; there is a definite need for 
more public education. 

Greater awareness of the law would also help in 
dealing with some areas of discrimination which as yet 
have been relatively untouched. Included in this area are 
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trailer parks and the land sales industries. From reports of 
former employees and others within these industries, we 
have learned that discrimination is rife, yet few com- 
plaints have been filed. In the coming five years we will 
be getting into this area and other specialized areas where 
the law is being flagrantly violated. 

Priority will continue to be given to finding ways to 
use Federal programs effectively to achieve fair housing 
goals. Section 808 of the Fair Housing Law adjures the 
Federal Government to use its programs affirmatively to 
achieve the purposes of the Act. Solid progress was made 
under this provision during the first five years, but 
continued emphasis will be needed during the next five 
years not only to follow up on gains made, but to insure 
that, as Government programs are designed to effectuate 
the “New Federalism,” such programs embody the goals 
of fair housing. 

Though the above problems by no means exhaust the 
list that we have in administering Title VIII, they are the 
major ones and the ones that we will work the hardest to 
solve during these next five years. 


Mr. Peabody is HUD’s Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Equal Opportunity. 
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Vehicle-Free Zones in City Centers, published as HUD 
International Brief No. 16, by the Superintendent of 
Documents, GPO, (51p. $.40) summarizes the European 
experience in banning vehicular traffic from busy shop- 
ping streets and reports that the practice has had bene- 
ficial rather than adverse effects on commercial activities. 
In a policy statement on the creation of vehicle-free 
areas in cities, the Sector Group on the Urban Environ- 
ment of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, Paris, France, reached these conclusions: 


@ In streets that are banned to vehicular traffic, air 
pollution can be reduced by as much as two-thirds, and 
noise levels by as much as five or more decibels. 

@ Walking can be more pleasant and less hazardous. 
In numerous cities with some streets converted to pedes- 
trian malls, people are attracted to them and are willing 
to walk longer distances. 

@ An improved pedestrian environment can encour- 
age people to live and to spend their leisure time in the 
central city, rather than just to work there. This can 
revitalize an area otherwise prone to environmental degra- 
dation and abandonment. 


” 


“‘Together,’’ the Group Report states, ‘‘these consid- 


erations lead to the conclusion that planning for the 


pedestrian should form a major element of urban policy, 
and that the creation of vehicle-free areas can form an 
important part of such a policy.” 

The cities studied include: Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Essen, Germany; Goteborg, Sweden; Rouen, France; and 
Norwich, England. 


Why Tenant Organizations?, a new HUD publication, 
calls for joint management-tenant efforts to make rental 
housing complexes a home rather than only a place of 
low cost shelter. 

The eight-page pamphlet describes the steps for estab- 
lishing a tenant organization and the benefits than can be 
realized by management and residents in resolving prob- 
lems of mutual concern. It points out that a tenant 
organization provides the open, orderly communications 
channel between management and residents of the hous- 
ing community, and is a vehicle for fostering under- 
standing of management goals as well as encouraging 
residents to feel they have a stake in the housing com- 
munity. The tenant organization can be a force in con- 
trolling vandalism, giving aid on security problems, and 
generally making HUD-assisted housing a better place to 
live. The importance of a commitment to better manage- 
ment/resident relations by all management personnel is 


stressed. A variety of services and activities tenant organi- 
zations can initiate to meet resident needs are described, 
and accomplishments of several tenant organizations in 
public housing are reported. For example, the project 
tenant councils in Akron, Ohio’s public housing operate 
snack shops for residents, using the proceeds for group 
travel and local entertainment trips. 

Single copies of ‘‘Why Tenant Organizations?” are 
available from: Publications Service Center, Supplies and 
Facilities Management Branch, Room B-258, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, Washington, 
D.C. 20410, or from HUD Regional and Area Offices. 


Management of Housing for the Elderly is designed 
for the benefit of private nonprofit sponsors, developers, 
or managers of insured multifamily projects and for local 
housing authorities that operate housing for the elderly. 

The new HUD guide, issued in January, complements 
the earlier ‘‘Guide for the Management of HUD-Insured 
Multifamily Projects under Section 221(d)(3) and Section 
236” (July 1971); and ‘‘Guide to Management of Congre- 
gate Housing (July 1972).” 

While recognizing individual differences among per- 
sons 62 years and older, the new guide emphasizes that 
many elderly individuals, particularly those in the upper 
age brackets, have problems that differ from those of the 
average person in the average family, and points out that 
housing management must recognize and reflect these 
differences. The publication clearly delineates these differ- 
ences, among them, the responsibility of the manager who 
must combine a fiscally sound operation with providing 
special services required by the elderly tenant. 

A chapter is devoted to discussion of current problems 
of tenant safety in neighborhoods where violence and 
crime are present. The publication also discusses resources 
available in the community that can increase income and 
tap health and recreation potentials of local and national 
programs. 

The guide makes the point that “it is useful to 
remember that the older person has the time, the skill 
and the experience to make an excellent participant in 
the self-governing process of the development—a sociali- 
zation process that is profoundly meaningful to the older 
person.” Furthermore, it emphasizes, ‘‘Properly operated 
housing for the elderly adds a valuable resource to the 
community and makes years of independent living possi- 
ble and satisfying for people after retirement.” 

Single copies of the guide are available without 
charge from the HUD Publications Service Center, Room 
B-258, HUD, Washington, D.C. 20410. 
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The “Dallas Plan” 


for Affirmative Marketing 


The Dallas Plan is a collective 


effort that has united the members of 


the Dallas HUD-FHA/VA Home- 
builders Association in a concerted 
program to promote equal housing 
opportunities for minorities and 
develop an effective affirmative fair 
housing marketing program. 

The story behind the Dallas Plan 
is how a large group of builders 
generated a sense of unity and direc- 
tion, and how they worked with 
government agencies to crystallize 
their plan. 


Industry/Government Cooperation 

In mid-1971, even before affirm- 
ative action efforts were required by 
HUD regulations, the Dallas group of 
builders was working intensively with 
Manuel Sanchez, HUD’s Area Direc- 
tor; Irving Statman, Deputy Area 
Director, and Victor Hancock, Equal 
Opportunity Director at the time. 

In concert, they worked out an 
agreement that all group members 
would use the Equal Opportunity 
logo and statement in their adver- 
tising. This action began in Septem- 
ber of 1971, well before it was 
required by law. 

This close communication 
between HUD officials and the home- 
builders group is one of the distinc- 
tive elements of the entire story, and 
it set the pattern for recurring 
cooperation that still continues. 

Local homebuilders credit the 
HUD group with maintaining con- 
stant liaison and with developing a 
sensitivity to the problems and the 
opportunities of the homebuilding 
industry and its relationship to the 
Dall4s community. 


With the formal establishment of 


HUD Affirmative Marketing regula- 
tions early in 1972, came the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the 
homebuilders. Since the seeds of a 
cooperative, industry-wide effort had 
already been planted, the committee 
continued to move in that direction. 

Meeting regularly with Statman 
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and with Higinio Elizondo, new HUD 
Area Director of Equal Opportunity, 
the committee developed the concept 
of a Dallas-wide collective program 
that would meet both the letter and 
the spirit of the fair housing law and 
HUD marketing requirements better 
than individual actions by each 
builder. 


GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 
SAM 


SUPPORT EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES. 
IT’S THE AMERICAN WAY. 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


THE DALLAS BUILDERS GROUP 


Typical ad promoting equa! housing 
opportunities developed by the 
Dallas Builders Group. 


Industry Participation 
There is little question that, at 
this stage in the story, the genesis of 
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the plan represented the consensus of 
the homebuilders group and the HUD 
officials. According to one committee 
member, “we may have acted as cata- 
lysts or as a pipeline of communica- 
tion between HUD and the entire 
membership, but we would have 
made zero progress if the home- 
builders group had not been solidly 
behind the basic idea.” 

And as one local builder 
declared, “Homebuilders are results 
oriented. We wanted to take the path 
that would lead to results. And we 
were confident that as a group we 
would have far more impact on the 
community.” 

After reaching agreement with 
HUD, the committee met with the 
entire homebuilders group. It was 
agreed then that an operating budget 
to support the program would be 
based on assessments keyed to indi- 
vidual builder volume in 1971. The 
funds would be used to defray the 
actual expenses involved in imple- 
menting the program. All services 
would be voluntary. 

Several meetings followed 
between the homebuilders and 
Manuel Sanchez, Statman, Elizondo 
and members of important commu- 
nity groups, including members of 
the Dallas School Board, the Tri- 
Racial committee, and the Tri-Ethnic 
committee. 

It was in these meetings that a 
most important element of the Dallas 
Plan emerged: that it would be 
ineffective to spend time, money, and 
effort encouraging minorities to move 
into non-traditional areas if no effort 
was made to persuade the white com- 
munity not to panic and “fly.” From 
this followed a key objective of the 
Dallas Plan: to promote the concept 
of mixed racial housing and commu- 
nities to the market as a whole. 


HUD Approval 

From these meetings between 
HUD officials, the builders, and con- 
cerned community groups came the 





plan submitted in July 1972 to 
Samuel J. Simmons, then HUD’s 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Oppor- 
tunity. 

A month later Simmons signed 
the formal Memorandum of Under- 
standing between the Dallas group 
and HUD. Soon after that it was 
presented to the builders group in its 
final form. 

Simmons said, “I recognize, as all 
of you do, that a joint program of 
this nature and scope is necessarily 
experimental. Nevertheless it is a 
significant major breakthrough... . 
The Dallas Area Office, specifi- 
cally Manuel Sanchez and _ Irving 
Statman, are to be commended for 
their diligent efforts in pioneering in 
this very difficult area. ..and provid- 
ing the climate which made it possi- 
ble....1 cannot over-emphasize how 
important is is to have an industry 
group, such as the one in Dallas, 


which is interested in working with 
us to find a solution to problems.” 

Each builder signed the agree- 
ment on September 7, 1972. 


The Plan 

Objectives of the plan, as stated 
in the agreement, are: 

1. To increase substantially the 
opportunities of minority families to 
reside in neighborhoods outside areas 
of predominant minority concentra- 
tion, through advertising and other 
methods intended to inform minority 
families in the Dallas metropolitan 
area that all housing by the builder 
group is available to them on an 
equal opportunity basis. 

2. To inform the Dallas area 
general public that, in terms of equal 
housing, the Dallas metropolitan area 
is an open community, and to pro- 
mote the benefits of this fact to 
Dallas. 

Members of the builder group, in 
signing the agreement, assumed a dual 
responsibility: To support the collec- 
tive plan and accept individual 
responsibilities. 


The collective plan included 
elements such as a sustained adver- 
tising program; prominent use of the 
equal opportunity logo and slogan; 
encouraging newspapers to _ publish 
the recommended “Publishers No- 
tice;” regular publicity about equal 
housing opportunities; establishing a 
Community Resource Board to serve 
as counsel; and setting up employee 
training programs. 

Individual builder responsibilities 
include complete use of the slogan 
and logo in individual company 
advertising, on billboards, site signs, 
and brochures; and development of 
special ‘‘outreach” programs to 
encourage non-minority whites to 
move into any developments located 
in racially mixed or minority areas; 
affirmative action plans in company 
hiring; solicitation of eligible buyers 
or tenants reported to a member of 
the builder group by the Dallas HUD 
office; the designation of a company 
Equal Opportunity officer; and 
employee training programs. 

To implement the collective pro- 
gram, the homebuilders group named 
a committee who pulled together a 
volunteer group organized from vari- 
ous builders’ advertising agencies. A 
multimedia strategy keyed to the 
objectives of the program includes 
using one-fourth page newspaper ads, 
10-second television commercials, bill- 
boards, and 60-second radio com- 
mercials. 


Education is the Key 
The key to the strategy is the 
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A typical example of the use of 
the equal opportunities logo 
in builders’ signs. 


educational program to inform the 
Dallas public that the entire metro- 
politan area is an open housing com- 
munity, and stressing the advantages 
to Dallas. 

For example, the mass media 
campaign emphasizes that truly open 
communities can drastically reduce, 
and even eliminate, the problems of 
school integration. Busing of students 
would no longer be necessary if racial 
balance could be achieved, and the 
neighborhood school concept could 
again become a reality. 

Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the advertising and public 
relations program, the Dallas Builders 
Group has met with the leaders of 
the Dallas community. ..the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the influential 
Dallas Citizens Council, the Urban 
League, Human Relations Com- 
mission, and others, presenting to 
them a firm statement of the goals 
and requirements of the fair housing 
law and the actions of the Dallas 
Builders Group, in cooperation with 
HUD, to achieve those goals and 
meet those requirements. 

The Dallas Plan, which grew 
from the conviction that equal hous- 
ing demands the involvement of the 
entire community, is being weighed 
and measured carefully at both 
government and industry levels. Its 
success may establish a pattern for 
the homebuilding industry through- 
out the United States. 


The Dallas Builders Group 
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fair share formulas 


By Edward L. Holmgren and Ernest Erber 


“Fair share” housing is gaining acceptance as a means 
of equalizing opportunities for low- and moderate-income 
families, especially those of racial or linguistic minorities. 
The term fair share has become shorthand in housing/civil 
rights circles for the planned allocation of subsidized units 
to every community within a metropolitan area. 

Though the broad concept of allocation has existed 
for many years, it was first crystallized as a definite 
proposal by the Dayton (Ohio) area’s Miami Valley 
Regional Planning Commission. Imaginative and courage- 
ous advocacy of the allocation plan by the Commission’s 
staff resulted in official adoption by five counties and 30 
municipalities in September 1970. Identified with the 
area’s central city, it soon became widely known as the 
Dayton Plan. 


Successful Example 

The example of Dayton encouraged many officials 
and technicians in planning and housing agencies to adapt 
the concept to their own housing situation. As a result, 
housing allocation plans have now also been adopted in 
the Metropolitan Washington, D.C., area, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area, and San Bernardino County, California. Plans 
with essentially fair share contents, although they seek to 
avoid “fair share” or “allocation” labels, have been 
approved or advanced in other areas. The usual objections 
to innovative proposals, that they are “too radical,” 
“impractical,” or “impossible to sell,” are evidently less 
effective when used against planned allocation of housing 
in the light of Dayton’s example. 

The wide-spread, favorable interest in fair share is 
largely in response to the deep frustration generated in 
the past few years by a seeming inability to utilize civil 
rights and housing tools to reverse the trend toward 
increasingly black and poor cities, ringed by increasingly 
white and affluent suburbs. Fair share gives promise of 
reversing this trend without basic institutional changes 
such as diminishing local zoning powers. Whether it will 
deliver on this promise depends on a number of factors, 
some of which will be commented on later. 

Dayton proved that fair share could be sold to 
suburban jurisdictions, which usually dominate regional 
planning bodies. It succeeded, in part, because the plan is 
so apparently logical and fair. However, it also appeals to 
self-interest. It gives each community a sense of security 
against inundation by subsidized housing. Allocation plans 
also promise to make communities less vulnerable to 
court challenges to their zoning that excludes those of 
low income. 

Indications that there will be Federal “carrots” for 
those who comply, even if no “sticks” for those who 
resist, adds to the saleability of fair share. Some commu- 
nities doubtlessly accept fair share with the consoling 
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reservation that after all is said and done, a plan is still 
only a plan. It does not convert vacant land into housing 
projects. A community that votes to accept its allocation, 
might still renege when it come to granting zoning 
changes, subdivision approval, or building permits. Its 
decision would reflect its own evaluation of the “carrots 
and sticks” involved. 

As the story of the Dayton Plan is told and retold 
around the country, the image that emerges is consid- 
erably more alluring than the reality with which the 
Dayton area’s officials and planners wrestle. But even 
after close-range analysis deflates the ideals, the Dayton 
Plan is “for realy’ as is the record of its hard-won 
progress in locating subsidized housing in communities 
previously closed to it. Even more significant, its pioneer- 
ing has benefitted other metropolitan allocation plans 
which incorporate innovations that are designed to go 
beyond the limitations of the Dayton Plan by devising 
more sophisticated criteria for allocation of housing 
according to need, employment opportunities, land avail- 
ability, maximum concentration of subsidized units, and 
minimum proximity of subsidized projects. 


Roots of Planned Allocation Concept 

Planned allocation of housing for metropolitan areas 
is an outgrowth of efforts to cope with one of the 
problems created by the vast growth and economic trans- 
formation of suburban areas, characteristic of the nation’s 
urban growth since World War Il. This phenomenon 
expresses itself in the growing similarity in function 
between city and suburban belt (manufacturing, retailing, 
administrative offices, entertainment, culture, etc.) accom- 
panied by the growing difference in population character- 
istics between city and suburban belt (i.e. race, income, 
age, occupation, years of school completed, etc.) 

One consequence of this metropolitan transformation 
has been the greater growth of employment opportunities 
in suburban belts (more accurately described as the 
“outer city’) than in central cities. The 1970 census 
revealed that about 50 percent of all jobs in metropolitan 
areas are outside of central cities. Many of these jobs are 
at skill levels of unemployed central city residents, but 
not accessible to them because of travel time and costs. 
The inadequacy of a suburban housing supply within their 
means results in a situation cryptically denoted as one in 
which “the jobs go where the poor can’t.” 

This aspect of metropolitan malformation did not 
come to the attention of regional planners until relatively 
recent years. For a long time most of them saw metro- 
politan functional deficiencies mainly as transportation 
problems and were preoccupied with planning urban 
expressways and center city parking garages. Meanwhile 
the mass migration of upwardly mobile whites from city 
to suburb continued, and the housing they left behind 
was absorbed by growing racial ghettos. The rising de- 
mand of the minorities for equal opportunity in employ- 
ment, housing, and education, which found a massive 


voice in the civil rights movement of the 1960's, forced 
the nation, among other things, to face the consequences 
of discrimination in housing, especially racial segregation 
furthered by selection of ghetto sites for public housing. 
The civil rights/housing movement’s advocacy of a site- 
selection policy that assured equal opportunity for all to 
live in city or suburb merged with the growing awareness 
of regional planners that balanced location of housing 
should be a regional concern. It was becoming apparent 
that a. metropolitan plan would prove workable only if it 
contained provisions for the rational location of housing 
by price, size, and type to suit the needs of all segments 
of the population, especially those least able to find 
themselves in a competitive land and housing market 
because of inadequate income or racist practices by sellers 
or landlords. Thus the maturation of regional planning 
and the deepening insights of civil rights advocates each in 
their own way prepared the ground for fair share alloca- 
tion proposals. 


Considerations in Developing Plans 

Each of the better known fair share plans show 
variations from the Dayton model in criteria and tech- 
niques. These reflect differences in the socio-economic 
and political format of separate metropolitan areas, as 
well as the inventiveness of staffs and officials in design- 
ing more refined allocation regulations to avoid mis- 
carriage. 

Superficially considered, fair share’s technique 
appears quite simple: to determine the metropolitan area’s 
total needs for low- and moderate-income housing and, 
then, to divide the total into quotas allocated to each 
community on a reasonable basis. But what is a “reason- 
able” basis? At this point the technique becomes more 
complex. 

To be “reasonable” the technique should promote 
both the civil rights objective of increased choice in 
housing for those of low- and moderate-income, and the 
regional planning objective of a more balanced—and, 
therefore, more workable—metropolitan area. Which fac- 
tors influence these dual objectives? The location of jobs 
is certainly a central factor. Others are transportation, 
building sites, schools, open space, recreational facilities, 
etc. How are these to be ranked in importance? 

Should the criteria take into account a community's 
local tax resources? A community’s financial ability to 
absorb low-income families does not necessarily indicate 
increased opportunities for better-paying jobs or improved 
educational facilities. How should the allocation technique 
relate the objective of maximizing opportunities for those 
of low income with the objective of burdening commu- 
nities in accordance with ability to pay? 

If a community accepts its allocation of X number of 
subsidized units, what is to prevent it from locating them 
all in a single project on contiguous land to create a 
neighborhood of the poor, if not a racial ghetto? Or 
should the objectives of housing allocation be limited to 
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providing a choice of community but not a choice of 
neighborhood within the community? 

How ambitious should the fair share plan be? Should 
it set a goal of constructing all needed units within, say, 
five years? Would the size of the resulting quotas allo- 
cated to the various communities prove too formidable 
for acceptance by local opinion? Should the goal be 
determined by an estimate of how much subsidized 
housing suburban jurisdictions are likely to accept? Are 
the latter not likely to view the size of the quota in terms 
of their local poor, rather than metropolitan needs, 
including those of the central city? Will tailoring quotas 
to suburban acceptances result in token participation by 
most communities? Is there value in institutionalizing 
metropolitan fair share plans as a process, even if the 
results in number of units is not significant for the 
present? 

It is apparent from the foregoing questions that fair 
share plans are susceptible to manipulation of techniques, 
criteria and quantification to an extent that permits 
widely varying results. An analysis of existing examples of 
fair share plans shows that, in fact, the techniques do 
(and we presume that the results will) vary. 


Evolution of the Technique 

The Dayton plan is based on a mathematical formula 
equitable distribution among some 32. “planning 
units,” as the sub-areas are designated. It takes into 
account the total need for low- and moderate-income 


for 


housing in the region, the population, the existing distri- 
bution of lower income people in each county, local 
taxing capability of the school system and capacity of the 
system to serve more children. Care was taken to keep 
the quota of subsidized units low in relation to the 
existing housing inventory to avoid any substantial impact 


in any one community. Because jobs have not been 
decentralized out of Dayton, and because home-to-job 
distances are relatively small, employment location did 
not play an important role in the housing allocation 
formula. About 10 percent of the area’s total need for 
some 14,125 unjts of subsidized housing has been met 
since the Dayton Plan was adopted two years ago. 

The progress of fair share planning in the Washington 
Metropolitan area is facilitated by the relatively great 
authority of county governments, thus reducing the num- 
ber of significant jurisdictions to be placated. Fair share is 
also less objectionable because a relatively large propor- 
tion of the local school budget in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, is supplied by State or Federal 
funds. The allocation formula is composed of seven princi- 
ples, among them “opportunity for all persons who work in 
a locality to live there if they wish.’ The size of quotas, 
however, is relatively modest when compared to the area’s 
total needs. Montgomery County, with the highest average 
personal income in the Nation has a fair share target of 
1,199 units, or about eight-tenths of one percent of its 
156,000 households. The scale of quotas is hardly suffi- 
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cient for the suburban county’s own low-income families 
that need better housing. It cannot possibly affect the 
racial balance between city and suburbs, with blacks now 
constituting some 72 percent of the population of Wash- 
ington. 

The fair share plan of the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
replaces Dayton’s mathematical distribution model with a 
priority approach that ranks communities in order of 
ability to provide services and of diversity of choice. The 
plan’s spokesmen believe the priority approach allows for 
more direct implementation, with developers being 
“steered” to priority communities. A report issued after 
the plan had been operative for four months stated that 
85 percent of all subsidized housing proposals made since 
its adoption involved sites located in first or second 
priority areas, and that 70 percent were in suburban 
locations. 

The fair share plan for San Bernardino County, Calif., 
seeks to prevent unnecessary concentration of low-income 
units by controlling project size and spacing. Development 
size is limited to 40 units of single-family housing and 75 
units of multiple housing. A formula sets minimum 
distances between subsidized projects. Additional factors 
which are weighed and balanced in determining the fair 
share allocation for each Planning Unit (sub-area) include 
such considerations as the district’s population and house- 
hold distribution; existing need in relation to household 
income and available housing; capacity of the school 
district to absorb additional children; financial feasibility 
of developing certain parcels of vacant land; and the 
percentage of HUD allocations each Planning Unit would 
receive if all received an equal share. 

Additional variations in fair share design are repre- 
sented by New York State’s Urban Development Corpora- 
tion which proposed to build in nine selected Westchester 
towns; the Greater Hartford Process’ “total approach,” 
which blueprints housing for the entire metropolitan area; 





50 Units 
236 Multi-Family 


and the NCDH-HUD Demonstration Project in the San 


Francisco Bay Area, aimed at creation of a regional 
agency and process for linking housing with job oppor- 
tunities for minorities throughout the region. There are 
doubtless many other fair share approaches in various 
stages of preparation in planning and housing staff offices 
of metropolitan areas. There emergence will provide more 
material for comparison and evaluation. 

At this stage of fair share’s evolution, it is well to 
remember that it is a tool being designed to do a job. 
How that job is defined will determine the tool’s future 
design and use. The mere adoption of a housing program 
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LEFT—The Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing has built housing under Dayton’s 
Fair Share plan. Northlake Hills in 
suburban Mad River Township contains 
274 units with one- to four-bedrooms. 
BELOW-—The fair share plan for San 
Bernadino County controls project 

size and spacing and sets minimum 
distances between subsidized units. 


Lower Income Housing: the Planners’ Response, by Mary E. 
Brooks, July-August 1972. An ASPO publication produced by the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. 


235 (i) Single- 
Family Project 


(50 feet per unit) 


labelled “‘fair share” is not evidence, by and of itself, that 
basic metropolitan trends in the mal-distribution of hous- 
ing opportunities will be reversed. This end will certainly 
not be achieved by a plan designed “to share the poor.” 
The goal should be clearly defined as sharing a metro- 
politan area’s opportunitites with the poor. «@ 


Mr. Holmgren is executive director of the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Housing. Mr. Erber is 
director of research and program planning in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., office of the New York City-based nonprofit, 
public interest organization. 
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REPORT CARD ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


By James L. Hecht 


How Nation —prog- 
ressing on equal opportunity in hous- 
ing? A decade ago people thought 
only of ending discrimination: today 
there is considerable 
two additional criteria: 

@ Housing musi be affirmatively 
marketed to minority groups which 
previously encountered  discrimina- 
tion 


are we-ds a 


e@ Decent housing should be 
available at a price people can afford 
in the communities thev wish to live. 

The enormity of the problem of 
providing equal opportunity in hous- 
ing is shown by how tar we still need 
just te end discrimunation 
Making a practice unlawful does not 
necessarily stop it. Laws periaining to 
gambling. 
safety are violated 
quency. Thus. aithough housing dis- 
crimination became unlawful 
four years ago, recent “audits” by 
fair housing groups in the Baltimore 
and Akron showed that black 
families seeking rentals in white 
neighborhoods encounter discrimi- 
natory discouragement about one-halt 
the time. even prior to making an 
application. 

In other 


to go 


and 
with ire- 


narcotics, ugNWway 


greal 


Ovel 


JTeds 


communities the odds 
against blacks are much worse. In 
most southern and in most 
small cities. a black family has virtu- 
ally no opportunity to rent or buy in 
desirable neighborhoods the 
family takes legal action. 
Nevertheless. 


citie 


unless 


enormous progress 
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acceptance of 


has been made. A dozen years ago it 
was virtually impossible for black 
families to get secure housing in 
almost all white areas. Between 1960 
and 1968, however, tens of thousands 
of blacks moved into stable white 
neighborhoods as a result, directly or 
indirectly, of fair housing laws which 
were adopted in 22 States and several 
hundred local communities. 


Federal Action 

Since 1968, when Congress pass- 
ed the Fair Housing Law, the Federal 
Government has become America’s 
largest fair housing organization. As a 
result of a campaign to make their 
service better known. housing dis- 
crimination complaints received by 
HUD increased from 1,028 in 1970 
to !.570 in 1971. Moreover. 58 
percent of attempts at conciliation 
were successful in 1971 compared to 
51 percent in 1970. When concilia- 
tion has failed. the Justice Depart- 
ment frequently has ended the dis- 
criminatory practice by successfully 
bringing suit in the Federal courts. 

Also. both conciliation agree- 
ments and Federal court rulings 
usually have not only ended the dis- 
crimination encountered bv _ the 
complainant. but have enjoined the 
defendant from any further discrimin- 
ation and required the payment ot 
compensatory damages. For example, 
during the |2-month period ending 


June 30 1971. compensatory 


damages were part of three-quarters 


of the 103 conciliation agreements 
worked out by HUD. These awards, 
which ranged from $25 to $2,500, 
act to deter discrimination by others. 

The continuation of wide-spread 
discrimination is, of course, evidence 
that all of this is not enough. But the 
discriminatory housing practices can 
be greatly reduced—just as discrimin- 
ation has been virtually ended in 
public accommodations—if there is 
nationwide and _ highly publicized 
enforcement of the law. 

At present, relatively few of 
those who practice discrimination 
must account for their unlawful 
actions. In the past over 75 percent 
of complaints received by HUD were 
turned over to local agenices which 
often are too short of staff or legal 
authority to handle them properly. 
And, because of limited resources, 
the Justice Department brings suit in 
less than half of the complaints that 
HUD cannot conciliate. But far more 
important is that most acts of dis- 
crimination never result in com- 
plaints. For this change, there must 
be (1) an elaborate program in the 
black community to create awareness; 
(2) white “checkers ~ must be avail- 
able to black homeseekers who have 
been turned down in efforts to rent 
or buy since without checkers dis- 
crimination can be difficult to spot; 
and (3) resolution of complaints with 
greater speed than at present in order 
to encourage willingness of blacks to 
use the complaint procedure. 





Affirmative Marketing 

There are several ways that 
universal, highly publicized enforce- 
ment of fair housing laws might be 
brought about. My own preference is 
to rely to an increasing extent on 
private, metropolitan-wide, fair hous- 
ing organizations that would receive 
most of their money from HUD, but 
would be required to have significant 
community support as a condition of 
funding. A successful example of 
such an organization is the Leader- 
ship Council for Metropolitan Open 
Communities in Chicago (see Chal- 
lenge, January 1972). In metropolitan 
areas where a suitable private organiz- 
ation does not exist, HUD could 


supply staff to organize one. 

If housing opportunities are to 
be truly equal, not only must dis- 
housing 


crimination be ended but 
must be affirmatively marketed to 
those who have been the victims of 
past discrimination. Affirmative 
marketing means aggressively seeking 
minority buyers or tenants as oppos- 
ed to merely agreeing to rent or sell 
to a minority who happened to see 
the advertisement. 

Affirmative marketing is needed 
for more than making blacks aware 
of new opportunities. Surveys which 
are well supported by experience 
show that 87 percent of blacks prefer 
to live in neighborhoods which are 
not predominantly black, but only 
one percent prefer essentially all- 
white areas. Very few blacks believe 


that they can live comfortably in a 
neighborhood without any other 
blacks. However, when housing in a 
white area is affirmatively marketed 
to blacks, they are more willing to 
“pioneer,” they know that other 
blacks will follow. 

The results from affirmative 
marketing have, at times, been as- 
tounding. In Rochdale Village, a 
5,860-unit cooperative development 
built in the middle of a Negro area in 
New York City, initial promotional 
efforts were beamed at the white 
community. As a result, very few 
applications were received from 
blacks, but this changed when adver- 
tisements were placed in the black 
press. Another technique which was 
used was to hold meetings for pros- 
pective tenants to discuss the nature 
of a cooperative; these meetings also 
served to assure both whites and 
blacks that the racial distribution 
would be in an acceptable range. The 
final result: Rochdale Village initially 
had 15 to 20 percent black occu- 
pancy. 

Thus the requirements of affirm- 
ative marketing for all housing that is 
subsidized or financed by HUD after 
February 25, 1972, is a major mile- 
stone—almost comparable in impor- 
tance to the first housing law. 

But, as with fair housing laws, 
HUD’s affirmative marketing directive 
is meaningful only if effectively 
implemented. Just as many in the 
housing industry have ignored fair 


housing laws, so will many attempt 
to by-pass affirmative marketing 
responsibilities. Moreover, even when 
there is a good-faith effort, the af- 
firmative marketing may not be ef- 
fective. For example, the present 
guidelines consider advertising in 
“white” papers read by blacks as 
affirmative marketing, but whether 
this type of advertising, even with the 
equal opportunity logo, will convince 
blacks that the housing is for them is 
something that only time will tell. 
HUD’s program of analyzing data on 
the racial composition of develop- 
ments covered by affirmative market- 
ing should provide answers to the 
question of just what is required to 
make affirmative marketing work as 
intended. 

If, as | suspect, effective affirma- 
tive marketing will require significant 
extra costs, one alternative is to allow 
developers to absorb this cost in their 
prices. An affirmative marketing pro- 
gram which is jointly sponsored in- 
creases the result from a given ex- 
penditure and, with HUD coopera- 
tion, this procedure is being used by 
a group of Dallas homebuilders. The 
best alternative, in my judgment, is 
to make affirmative marketing one 
component of expanded counseling 
programs. 

In fact, I would combine coun- 
seling with the fair housing activities 
discussed earlier. Minority home- 
seekers then would only need to deal 
with one agency. From the viewpoint 
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of cost efficiency, a significant part 
of the expense of either a counseling 
program, an affirmative marketing 


program, or a fair housing program is 
the cost of reaching the homeseeker. 


Economic Integration 

Economic _ integration—making 
decent housing available at a price 
people can afford in the communities 
where they wish to live—is_ the 
hardest equal opportunity objective. 

One reason is the fear that low- 
and moderate-income housing will 
attract large numbers of minority 
residents. Thus whenever a_ black 
family moves into a white area and 
dispels the myths whites have about 
black entry, economic integration 
becomes more feasible. 

Economic integration also is 
made difficult by what might be 
termed the “pass-the-buck”  syn- 
drome. People fear that if they 
permit some low-income housing in 
their community, it will then become 
the repository for all low-income 
people. So they resist in the hope 
that the undesired project will be 
forced elsewhere. The answer to this 
problem lies in regional planning and 
the allocation of low- and moderate- 
income housing throughout a region. 

Erosion of the tax base by less 
expensive housing is another cause of 
resistance, and will continue to be so 
until tax policies are altered so that 
the money for community services 
does not come primarily from the 
local community. Recent court deci- 
sions make it hopeful that the States, 
rather than local communities, soon 
will bear most school costs. Revenue 
sharing by’ the Federal Government 
also is a step in the right direction. 

A final difficulty is that most 
people are a bit snobbish; also people 
act consistent with their perceived 
self-interests. Perhaps someday people 
will give a higher priority to the 
needs of others. In the meantime, 
however, if we are to get low- and 
moderate-income housing where it is 
needed, we shall do better if we 
make the housing needs of those who 
do not live in the community more 
consistent with the 
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self-interest of 


those already there, by the use of 
incentives—just as incentives are used 
to encourage investment in oil wells. 


Hope for the Future 

With all of these difficulties, new 
construction of low- and moderate- 
income housing cannot meet the 
demand in many communities in the 
foreseeable future. Consequently 
housing allowances, being tested 
in a number of _ cities, are 
sequently housing allowances, being 
tested in a number of cities, are 
probably the best immediate method 
of increasing economic integration, as 
well as a potentially better way of 
increasing the efficiency of subsidies. 

While there may be debate as to 
the most efficient method of ending 
discrimination, the real issue is that 
so very few people are urging that 
discrimination be ended. Until then 
we shall continue to play roulette 
with the opportunities of minority 
families and the punishment of those 
who break the law. 

In summary, monumental prog- 
ress has been made toward equal 
opportunity in housing, but we have 
a very long way to go. Unfortunately, 


I do not believe that we have yet 
become really committed to equal 
opportunity as a goal. But, since 
attitudes are influenced by events, 
everytime a positive equal oppor- 
tunity action is taken we come a 
little closer. ® 


James L. Hecht, while a resident of 
Buffalo, headed a fair housing group 
with 1,800 members and was vice- 
president of a housing development 
corporation. He is author of Be- 
cause It Is Right: Integration in 
Housing and his articles on equal 
opportunity in housing have appeared 
in The Nation, Christian Century and 
Management Review. Dr. Hecht is a 
senior scientist with EJ. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Rochdale Village in New York City aimed its advertising at both the black and the white 
community and as a result has a racially mixed community. 
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COOPERATE IN HOUSING 


The Frontier Hotel, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., which for 32 years has played 
host to Presidents, Congressmen, and 
thousands of tourists, now assumes a 
new role as the Laramie County 
Senior Center. In 1969, after the 
creation of the Cheyenne Housing 
Authority (CHA), it was decided 
there was a critical need for low- 
income housing for the elderly in the 
downtown area. The Frontier, then 
listed for sale, provided an ideal loca- 
tion for both housing and a Senior 
Center. 

The and 
1939 


five-story concrete 
masonry structure built in 
underwent major rehabilitation to 
convert it from a 97-room hotel into 
47 one-bedroom apartments. A 
24-unit motel was also rehabilitated 
and has been in use since July 1972 
by senior citizens. 


Public and Private Cooperation 


The housing project began in 
September 1971, when an agreement 
arranged through the Cheyenne 
National Bank was made between the 
F. Roberts, Jr., Trust in Denver, a 
private developer, and the CHA to 
guarantee lease payments the 
hotel space for 15 years. 

In order to provide all the facili- 
ties desired, the Frontier had to be 
rehabilitated at an estimated cost of 


for 


FOR ELDERLY 


over $500,000. The entire cost was 
borne by the Trust. 

W.B. Bridges, Deputy Director of 
the CHA, will supervise the Senior 
Center. Carol Wolff, sociologist, is the 
outreach coordinator. 

Representatives from HUD and 
HEW joined city, State, and local 
officials in the grand opening of the 
new Laramie County Senior Center. 
HUD and HEW are cooperating in 
combining the Section 23 Leasing 
Program to provide the housing and 
the 75%/25% matching grant program 
to provide social services. 


Services Offered 

For Lola Hanson, 74, and her 
neighbors, life in the Frontier pro- 
vides both privacy and companion- 
ship, as well as food and transpor- 
tation services. “I really had no idea 
what this place would be like when | 
applied,’ said Mrs. Hanson. “I had 
major surgery, and after convalescing 
in a one-room apartment for a year, | 
was looking for something better. 

“The location is good and I’m 


looking forward to the completion of 


the Center, so that the transportation 
services will be available. That is my 
biggest problem.” 

Each tenant is responsible for the 


upkeep of his or her unit, and is 
under no restrictions as to activities. 

In addition to housing, the 
Senior Center can provide other serv- 
ices to approximately 9,456 people 
(16 percent of Laramie County) who 
are eligible to use the facilities. Six 
hundred are already members. 

Transportation services will link 
churches, doctors, shopping centers, 
and homes throughout the commu- 
nity to the Senior Center. HEW will 
provide arts and crafts and physical 
education programs, meals at a 
nominal cost, and numerous in-house 
facilities. 

A library will be maintained by 
the Laramie County Library System. 
Complete laundry facilities are pro- 
vided on each floor of the hotel and 
on the first of the motel. A 
dining area in the hotel will seat 72 
persons and is currently feeding 125 
a day. There is a recreation room 
including pool and ping-pong tables, 
meeting rooms, and storage areas 
available for tenant use. Each apart- 
ment is equipped with a refrigerator 
and stove, and furniture is available 
for $5.00 a month above the $38 
average monthly rent. 

The Housing Authority, under 
the direction of John Galeotos, had 
all the units occupied in only four 
months. 


floor 


On opening day, all ages toured the Laramie County (Wyo.) Senior Center, which was remodeled from the Frontier Hotel, and then 
enjoyed snacks together in the Center’s dining facility. 
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European 
Urban 


Growth 
Policies 


By Dale Barnes 


Editors’ Note: In late August and early September 1972, 
Congressman Thomas L. Ashley of Ohio led a team of 23 
American urban experts on a review of urban growth 
policies in six European nations: the United Kingdom, 
France, Sweden, Finland, Poland, and Hungary. The in- 
tent of the review is to use relevant European experience 
in U.S. deliberations on a national urban growth policy. 
The author was the Department’s representative on that 
team, and has drawn on that background and on recent 
growth policy work in international organizations for this 
article. The U.S. team’s report has been published by the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in Part Il of ‘National Growth 
Policy - 1972.”" It is available in reprint from the HUD 
Office of International Affairs. 


The Ashley Study Group was exposed to many 
different concepts of national development, to a number 
of successful and unsuccessful instruments for the guid- 
ance of national growth, but most of all to a body of 
European experience in comprehensive planning going 
back over half a century. If the information acquired can 
be organized in a useful way, and if we can review this 
experience of other countries against our own national 
concerns with an open mind, | believe that we can 
substantially improve our own planning methodology and 
mechanisms. 

There is no question but that European cities would 
be in far worse shape had they not had the benefit of 
intensive professional and governmental attention since 
World War II. Further, there appears to be a widespread 
awareness on the part of the public, the press, and public 
institutions of the need for effective and direct long range 
planning in all of these countries. 
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Survey of Countries 

Each of the countries visited by the Ashley Study 
Group had innovative, and sometimes unique, approaches 
to national growth and development problems. In the 
Scandinavian countries public attitudes are expressed 
through government programs. The Scandinavian people 
deeply believe that “the distribution of equity” is a prime 
concern of government, that the quality of life should be 
fairly equal for all. National and regional development 
policies are not viewed as ends in themselves, but as 
means toward this broad national goal. Within this con- 
text, a number of instruments have been developed. In 
Sweden these are: municipal purchase and leasing of land 
for future expansion, the linking of satellite communities 
by mass transit, the strong national role in housing, the 
establishment of “special aid area” for development loans 
and grants, and the study of the regional consequences of 
central government actions. In Finland, they are the 
development of environmental quality areas around the 
capital city, the economic integration of neighborhoods, 
and the sensitive relating of housing planning and develop- 
ment to the national economy. 

In Eastern Europe, despite the different political path 
to decisions, the concerns and the procedures are much 
the same as in Western Europe. In Poland, the rebuilding 
of Warsaw is a unique accomplishment. Historic preserv- 
ation programs are well-supported as a part of the preser- 
vation of the national heritage. Poland is probably the 
leader of the world in theoretical planning, and this is 
reflected in the successful integration of the various 
sectors in producing the first National Development Plan 
(due in 1973). Hungary’s survey of communities through- 
out the nation, as to function, features, and potential, 
resulted in an urban growth policy that includes the 





politically difficult (for any country) selection of some 
2,000 communities for non-survival. The development 
plan for the region around Lake Balaton, the large natural 
lake in western Hungary, should be of special interest to 
the United States since it is designed to preserve a natural 


park and prevent spoiling the wilderness in the process of 
opening the lake area to widespread recreational use. 

The United Kingdom and France are well advanced in 
the evolution of sophisticated mechanisms and procedures 
for national development. The French national leadership 
for regional planning is possibly the world’s most effec- 
tive, as would be expected. Their concept of “equilibrium 


, 


metropolises,’ the use of priority zones for urbanization 
and deferred development zones, and economic incentives 
for regional development—along with many other instru- 
ments—could be adapted for use here. The system is 
inordinately complex, but it is operative. 

Britain is in the process of developing an effective 
way to link national, regional, and local planning that 
could offer us a useful model. There are government 
policies, the monitoring of urban redevelopment, a com- 
prehensive system of planning approval, historic preserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of sound housing stock, a legisla- 
tive basis for national and regional planning, the financing 
of metropolitan areas—it is all there. 


Lessons for the U.S. 

Though our approach to our problems of growth and 
development must be different from that practiced in 
Europe, still there are many instruments of national 
growth policy which can be used, or adapted for use, in 
any country. We are struggling with the political and 
economic problems of the consolidation of local govern- 
ments into metropolitan entities. The United Kingdom, 


TOP —Innovations such as 


traffic-free zones in Budapest, 


Hungary, fit well with such 
ancient European institutions 
as town squares and open 

air markets. 
BOTTOM-—Tapiola, Finland, 
near Helsinki, is probably the 
most successful new town in 
the world. It is considered so 
desirable that homes have 
trebled in value and resales 
are resulting in an upper 
income community. 
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Sweden, and France all have successful programs for such 
consolidations. Sweden, for example, in the period from 
1952 to 1974 will have reduced the number of primary 
municipal units from 2,500 to 270—a ten-fold reduction. 
Further, this is being accomplished in a country with a 
long tradition of strong local government. Our Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission adopted a concept fathered 
by Professor Wilbur Thompson of Wayne State University 
in developing a close group of small communities into a 
moderate-sized urban growth center to provide urban 
services and amenities to the surrounding area. This is the 
system which France is using successfully in developing 
new centers. 

There is tremendous world-wide interest in the build- 
ing of new communities—new towns—as at least a partial 
answer to the pressures on existing urban centers. Britain 
probably has more experience in building new towns than 
any other country, yet we must remember that new 
towns have absorbed only three percent of the increase in 
British population. We cannot dismiss this as insignificant, 
however, simply on the basis of numbers. There is 
considerable evidence that rural-to-urban migration is 
slowing, and that the primary migrations are now urban- 
to-urban in nature. This is even more true in Europe than 
in the United States. Our rate of increase in urban 
populations is now about 2.1 percent (compared with .7 
percent in Britain), and new communities may indeed be 
part of the answer in coping with relatively small urban 
population increases and in upgrading the quality of 
urban life. France is about to take the British concepts of 
new towns a generation ahead as a major tool for regional 
development of the nation. Our own new communities 
experience is, until very recently, confined to private 
sector developments; in Europe the opposite is true. As 
we move toward government involvement in new commu- 
nities, we have the opportunity to tap thirty years of 
European experience in publicly sponsored new towns. In 
its turn, Europe is already studying our private sector 
experience in preparation for similar programs there. 

In another area, the President has proposed a major 
restructuring of the Federal Government including a new 
Department of Community Development. In 1970 Britain 
established a similar Department. The ministries of Trans- 
portation, Public Works, and Local Government were 
combined into the Department of Environment headed by 
a Secretary of State. The new “super department” is one 
of several with wide responsibilities for various sectors in 
national development planning. It has worked well, and 
particularly so in its relationships with local governments. 
We should have a look at the experience as we move 
toward new government patterns. 

In looking at the larger picture—the coordination of 
national, state, and local actions in national develop- 
ment—we lag well behind Europe, though we have the 
necessary mechanisms. Each European country has 
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created some instrumentality, in most cases directly asso- 
ciated with the Chief Executive, for coordinating the 
formulation and implementation of national growth poli- 
cies. They have clearly learned the essential interde- 
pendence between metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
development in planning for growth and they have found 
mechanisms for the formulation of coherent plans and 
programs. The problems, of course, are very different in 
scale, and a national growth policy in Europe roughly 
equates to a regional growth policy in the United States. 
Had Europe achieved the political union pushed so hard 
in the late forties these countries would not be so far 
down the pike in national economic and physical plan- 
ning. All are moving to patterns of regional development 
through some kind of regional administrative machinery. 
The important differences from the American pattern are 
that they have been able to coordinate central govern- 
ment programs, and that they are already using their 
regional offices for comprehensive planning. 

I do not suggest that the European experience be 
adopted whole cloth, but there is much that can be used 
constructively in this country. We plan to use all that is 
possible. Many of the problems we face in the United 
States, and which are mirrored in our cities, Europe also 
faces. Violent crime has increased three-fold in Great 
Britain in the last 10 years; France has seen its first urban 
riots; Europe generally faces increasing minority problems; 
vast areas are being depopulated in spite of expensive 
government programs; and the automobile is about to 
overwhelm the great cities of European civilization. There 
is much which we must do alone, simply because we are 
there first. There is also much that we can learn from the 
organized study of the experience of other advanced 
nations; there are some things which we can teach and 
there are some areas which we can explore in concert 
with other nations. The mechanisms for this cooperative 
effort have been developed by HUD over the past four 
years and they are in use. €@ 


Mr. Barnes is Director of HUD’s Office of International 
Affairs that acts as liaison with other nations and inter- 
national organizations in carrying out cooperative activi- 
ties in housing and urban development. 


WANT TO LEARN FROM FOREIGN EXPERI- 
ENCE? It’s all in the HUD International Infor- 
mation Series, the Office of International Affairs 
official publication. Follow developments in housing 
technology and urban affairs all over the world. The 
HUD International Information Series is published 
as significant information becomes available from 
foreign sources. To be placed on the mailing list, 
write to: The Editor, HUD International Infor- 
mation Series, Office of International Affairs, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20410 
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The Rise in the Price of Shelter During the 
1960's and Some Implications 


According to the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, the price 
paid by urban wage earners and clerical workers for shelter rose 41% during the decade ending in 1970 (shelter 
includes rent, homeownership, hotel and motel rates). This compares to a 29% rise in the prices of all goods and 
services bought by urban consumers during the same period. The case of renting as opposed to homeownership as a 
housing choice is evidenced by a comparison of the trends in the rental and homeownership components of the shelter 
index. The rental index rose 20% while the homeownership index experienced a 49% rise (homeownership includes 
first mortgage interest rates, property taxes and insurance, home maintenance and repairs). Surprisingly, property taxes 
showed the smallest percentage increase in ownership costs, 38%, while property insurance and the home maintenance 
and repair indexes rose 47%. The price of services less rent rose 51% over the 10 year period. Services includes medical 
care, legal fees, transportation, etc. 

A shift in the preference of the housing consumer is illustrated by a study of housing Census data. The proportion 
of homeowners, which rose 33% during the first 60 years of this century, stabilized during the last decade. The 1970 
Census of Housing revealed a homeownership rate of 62.9%, up 1% over the 1960 rate, while the proportion of 
renter-occupied units dropped 1%, from 38.1% to 37.1%. Further evidence of the strength of the rental market is the 
increasing weight of apartment starts, up from 29% of private housing starts in 1964 to 38% in 1971. 


SELECTED HOUSING SERIES OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: 1970 VS. 1960 
(1967 = 100) 


Homeownership 


First Home Household 
Mortgage Property Maintenance Furnishings Fuel 
Interest Property Insurance and and and 
Year Shelter Rent Total Rates Taxes Rates Repairs Operations Utilities 


1970 123.6 110.1 128.5 132.1 121.0 113.4 124.0 113.4 107.6 
1960 87.8 91.7 86.3 95.3 87.9 76.9 84.6 93.8 95.9 
Percent 


Change 40.8 20.1 48.9 38.6 37.7 47.5 46.6 20.9 12.2 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS, BY TENURE: 1900 TO 1970 
(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 


Total 


Occupied Owner-Occupied Units Renter-Occupied Units 
Year Units Number Percent Number 


1900 15,964 7,455 46.7 8,509 
1910 20,256 9,301 45.9 10,954 
1920 24,352 11,114 45.6 13,238 
1930 29,905 14,280 47.8 15,624 
1940 34,855 15,196 43.6 19,659 
1950 42,826 23,560 55.0 19,266 
1960 53,024 32,797 61.9 20,227 
1970 63,450 39,885 62.9 23,565 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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